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The following pages are intended to furnish a survey of the work 
which has been done in recent years upon the subject “Paul and 
Hellenism.” I have, however, not merely endeavored to enumerate 
a list of books with their contents, but, in so far as space permitted, 
I have set forth the problems themselves and their possible solu- 
tions. The subject “Paul and Hellenism” seems to me beyond 
question to designate the field in which the chief problems of 
Pauline study for the future lie. 

I have confined myself to the consideration of German works. 
This, indeed, is not to be taken to mean that nothing worthy 
of mention in this field is done outside of Germany. Certainly 
much valuable work is being done in Anglo-Saxon lands. One 
readily thinks of many items in W. M. Ramsay’s books, of 
P. Gardner’s excellent exposition of The Religious Experience of 
St. Paul, or of the valuable investigation of the mystery-religions 
which is to be found in the researches of J. G. Frazer, R. R. 
Marett, and Miss Harrison. But I regard it as quite unnecessary 
for a German to bring English and American works to the atten- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon readers. Moreover, English and American 
treatises are not so fully accessible to me as the German. 
And, finally, it is possible to set forth the problems and their 
solutions even if one restricts himself to the field of German 
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scholarship. On these grounds I would explain and excuse my 
provincialism. 

Before taking up our specific subject one very important fact 
should be strongly emphasized. This fact is almost self-evident, 
yet it must ever be kept in mind when placing Paul into relation 
with his surroundings; that is, he cannot possibly be explained 
merely as a result of his environment. Noman can be so explained, 
least of all a superior individual who has awakened to a self- 
conscious life of distinctive personality and who is inwardly aware 
of the mystery of his own person. Paul experienced God inwardly, 
and from the day of his vision on the way to Damascus the con- 
sciousness of being chosen and called of God dominated his life. 
In ecstasy, revelations, visions, voices, and intuitions which came 
forth from the obscurity of his consciousness God made himself 
known to Paul. The yearning and self-torture, the seeking after 
God, in which so many of the best of his countrymen remained 
involved, were for Paul quieted. Peace and grace and blessed 
assurance had been born within him, for God had spoken to him. 
To one who has had an inner religious experience it is not necessary 
to explain at length that personal religious life in its subtlest and 
yet strongest manifestations never can be derived merely from 
education and environment. On the contrary, in such an experi- 
ence the soul in its deepest life touches God, and God speaks to the 
soul. And that which is true of the simplest life of an average man 
must be still more readily assumed in the case of a religious hero 
and leader such as Paul. But we must frankly recognize that 
scientific inquiry, which can indeed describe and in some degree 
explain, at this point ceases and here we must resort to intuition 
and interpretation of life’s deepest mysteries. 

Nevertheless any specific personal religious life, with its experi- 
ences and inner conviction, always clothes itself in the thought- 
forms and language of a particular age. Every religious individual 
finds himself in a strong stream of tradition which in turn supports 
and enriches him, and if he wishes to exert an influence upon his 
contemporaries he must speak in words and accents intelligible 
to his own age. What are these links of attachment between 
Paul and his age? 
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In attempting to answer this question, one is confronted at the 
outset by the fact that Paul was a Jew. In this article, however, 
which is concerned in an especial way with Paul’s Greek environ- 
ment, I shall deal only very briefly with the question of his Jewish 
presuppositions. These presuppositions are perfectly familiar to 
any student. 

Paul is a Jew, as he himself was keenly conscious—‘‘a Hebrew 
the son of a Hebrew, a Pharisee the son of a Pharisee.” Paul grew 
up, and remained, within the rich religious tradition of his people. 
Their sacred writings, their method of interpretation, their religious 
instruction, their pious customs, and the ethical training of Judaism 
were from youth familiar to Paul, who was born in a Pharisean 
home and became prominent in the learning of the Pharisees. Yet 
we must not think that Paul’s Jewish inheritance can be understood 
by looking solely to the Old Testament. This procedure was 
possible for students of an earlier age to whom post-exilic Judaism 
was virtually an unknown quantity. We now know that Judaism 
itself developed considerably in the centuries following the Exile 
and that it also was extensively and emphatically influenced by 
foreign religions and ways of thinking. We also know this later 
Judaism of the Hellenistic period from a number of sources, the 
most important of which are the so-called Apocrypha of the 
Septuagint, the extant apocalypses, and the writings of Philo. 
Even rabbinical tradition, as contained in the various strata of 
the Talmud, is to be drawn upon more than formerly. As aids 
to this study, besides Schiirer’s' great and well-known work, we may 
place Bousset’s exceptionally valuable exposition? as well as certain 
sections from Wendland’s book? to which reference will later be fre- 
quently made. Much work, however, remains to be done in this 
field, although excellent treatments of individual questions have 
appeared. As early as 1893 R. Kabisch‘* expounded the eschatol- 
ogy of Paul with the help of the material which contemporary 


* Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes (3 vols., 4th ed., Leipzig, 1901 ff.). 
2 Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (2d ed., Berlin, 1906). 
3 Die hellenistisch-rimische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen 2u Judentum und Chris- 
tentum (2d ed., Tiibingen, 1912). 
4 Die Eschatologie des Paulus (Géttingen, 1893). 
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Judaism offered. Briickner undertook a similar task for Chris- 
tology, and Everling? and Dibelius* interpreted the Pauline 
teaching about spirits and angels. ‘These investigations, and others 
that might be mentioned, show a strong Jewish substratum, not 
only in the realm of Paul’s religious ideas, but also in his religious 
feelings. To be sure, when we have attained an understanding of 
the distinctive Pauline teaching of justification by faith we have 
comprehended an essential—indeed the most essential—item in 
Pauline religion. Yet just as this central item certainly confronts 
us in a form conditioned by Paul’s Jewish inheritance, so it is 
certain that in other respects his religion is to be understood in 
the light of the theology and practice of later Judaism. 

The foregoing observations regarding the Jewish background 
of Pauline thought and feeling must inevitably have suggested 
further queries. What sort of a Judaism was it in which Paul 
grew up? Was it that of Palestinian Pharisaism? Does not the 
tradition which placed Paul’s birth and the most important years 
of his youth in Tarsus, and further, the language in which his extant 
letters are written, testify that Hellenism, the dominant world- 
culture of his age, must have exerted a decisive influence upon him ? 
Can the apostle be properly classified when, as frequently happens, 
he is called a “Jew of genuinely Palestinian stamp,” a “full- 
blooded Jew”? ‘These questions suggest the problems which it is 
the chief purpose of this paper to discuss. 

Paul designates himself a Hebrew the son of a Hebrew. Al- 
though his family lived in the Diaspora, Hebrew—that is, Aramaic— 
was the language of his home. Thus Paul’s family was certainly 
consciously conservative, and the religious life of the home must 
have been conducted in the Aramaic, and partly also in the Hebrew, 
language. The data which Paul himself supplies make it clear 
that Aramaic was his mother-tongue. 

But Paul’s letters themselves immediately suggest a contradic- 
tion. These are written in Greek and Paul is fully master of the 
Koine language of his day. He must have learned it even in his 
* Die Entstehung der Paulinischen Christologie (Strassburg, 1903). 

2 Paulinische Angelologie und Démonologie (Gittingen, 1888). 
3 Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (Gottingen, 1909). 
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youth, although he also had ample opportunity during his long 
seventeen-year residence in Antioch and Syria to perfect himself 
in the use of the Greek speech. Moreover, bi-lingualism is a well- 
known phenomenon which may be frequently observed even today 
in both the nearer and farther East. Since Paul grew up with 
intimate knowledge of spoken Greek, since he spent the formative 
years of his youth and later, after conversion, a long period of active 
life in an emphatically Hellenistic environment outside Palestine, 
his relationship to Hellenism was from the start quite different 
from, and was far more positive than, that of Peter the apostle 
or James the Lord’s brother. In discussing the question of Paul’s 
relation to Hellenism it would be particularly important to know 
more of Paul’s youth. But unfortunately at this point his letters 
and the Book of Acts fail us completely. There is, however, 
another way of procuring important material on this subject; that 
is by investigating carefully the situation in which Paul spent his 
youth. We do not know when he came to Jerusalem, but it cer- 
tainly was not in his earliest youth, and in Tarsus he must have 
previously come into contact with Hellenism, especially with the 
non-Jewish culture of the East. Hence, so far as the sources of 
information permit, the cultural conditions of Tarsus must be 
examined in minutest detail. In this unexplored field an estimable 
monograph by Béhlig' has recently appeared. Béhlig presents his 
material under three main topics: the religion of Tarsus, the 
philosophy of Tarsus, and the Judaism of Tarsus. He enlarges 
in a most desirable way upon the admirable exposition which Ram- 
say” had already given. Bdéhlig shows that the language, style, and 
thought-world of Paul are best explained, not from the standpoint 
of Jerusalem or Antioch, but from Tarsus as a point of departure. 
Paul is naturally fundamentally influenced by the environment 
which he found in the Judaism of his native city. Moreover, the 
Judaism of Tarsus politically and socially, culturally and reli- 
giously, differed from the Judaism of Palestine; and it also held a 
distinctive place within the Judaism of the Diaspora in general. 
* Die Geisteskultur von Tarsos im augusteischen Zeitalter mit Beriicksichtigung der 
Paulinischen Schriften (Gottingen, 1913). 
2 The Cities of St. Paul (London, 1907), pp. 85-244. 
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Other foreign influences also touched Paul in his native city. The 
popular faith of Cilicia had been strongly affected by ancient and 
continued contact with Cappadocia, Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia. 
Syrian Hellenistic Mysticism also took firm root in Tarsus. The 
philosophy which flourished in Tarsus was Stoicism, and prominent 
Stoic leaders came from there. Paul came into touch with Stoic 
philosophy in Tarsus, perhaps through the medium of Tarsian 
Judaism. Finally, in the popular heathen beliefs of Tarsus the 
god Sandan, a savior and redeemer exalted to heaven, played an 
especial réle; and this deity appears to have exerted an influence 
upon the religious terminology of Paul. Béhlig has given us a 
very good treatment of the subject, using the extant data. Un- 
fortunately these are far from as complete as could be desired. 
The ancient city of Tarsus itself still lies buried under the houses 
of the new city. Is it possible that future excavation may here 
bring to light buildings and inscriptions of greatest significance ? 

In the light of Paul’s family connections and education—for 
he at least grew up surrounded by the culture of his own people— 
he cannot possibly be reckoned among the lower classes of society. 
His Greek to be sure cannot be measured by the standards of Attic 
literature, but he handled with great skill the rich vocabulary of 
the Koine, which he reinforced with expressions from his own Bible, 
the Septuagint. Besides the well-known works of Deissmann and 
the researches of other scholars, Nageli* has very forcibly shown 
the richness of Paul’s vocabulary. 

Closely connected with vocabulary is the question of style. 
One who analyzes the style of Paul must recognize here as else- 
where the twofold aspect of Paul’s life. He stands within both 
the ancient oriental and the Greek traditional cultures. Norden, 
the Berlin philologist, in his recently published and very valuable 
book,? has shown how the Orient with its ancient religious linguistic 
heritage has projected itself into the Pauline letters. There is one 
chief item in this oriental heritage: Paul, both in language and in 
style, shows the influence of the remarkable poetic form of passages 
from the Septuagint (above all from the prophets and Psalms), a 

t Der Wortschats des Apostels Paulus (Gottingen, 1905). ‘ 
2 Agnostos Theos (Leipzig, 1912). 
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form which was very impressive, even in the Greek. With these 
oriental stylistic elements is mingled in Paul, as previously in the 
Old Testament poetry itself, a very ancient type of elevated Hebraic 
address, for which parallels are to be found in Egypt and Babylonia, 
in ancient hymns, prayers, and royal inscriptions. An example 
of oriental style—conceived in a wider sense than that included in 
Hebraic—is found in Col. 1:12-20." 

Besides this formal oriental element of great beauty, one finds 
in Paul very distinct features of Greek oratory. He does not 
employ ancient Attic style; he does not speak to us in the periods 
of Demosthenes. In view of the whole course of his previous 
education, this form of Greek style was never accessible to Paul. 
But he shows distinctly the influence of contemporary Greek even 
in its higher form as current in the rhetoric of the time. For 
example, he employs short clauses, parataxis, equally balanced 
sentences, parallelism, antitheses, play on words, and alliteration.? 
In individual instances it is not easy to tell whether Paul’s sentence 
parallelism is Semitic (oriental) or Greek. At this point Norden 
carefully endeavors, however, to elucidate the distinction between 
Greek and Semitic forms of address. A strong Greek element is 
undoubtedly present in Paul, and some investigations, which are, 
however, far from sufficient, clearly exhibit these facts. A begin- 
ning has been made by J. Weiss,’ who followed out suggestions 
received from Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch. 
Unfortunately this beginning has not been followed up nor has it 
received the attention it deserved. Now, however, reference can be 
made to Bultmann’s‘ and Bonhdffer’s5 researches, as well as to Nor- 
den’s observations in Agnostos Theos and Wendland’s valuable re- 
marks in his exposition of the ancient Christian literature. Much 
accurate information upon this subject has been assembled_in, the 

* Norden, op. cit., pp. 250-54. 

2 Cf. I Cor. 7:18-24, 27. 

3 Beitrage zur Paulinischen Rhetorik (Gottingen, 1897). 


4 Der Stil der Paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (Gottingen, 
IgI0). 


5 Epiktet und das Neue Testament (Giessen, 1911). 
6 Die urchristlichen Literaturformen (Tibingen, 1912). 
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materials and observations given by J. Weiss in his commentary 
on I Corinthians,’ as well as by Heinrici in his. various commentaries 
on the Corinthian letters. 

The question which these observations about Greek rhetoric 
raise in Paul’s case are: In how far did Paul consciously employ 
the devices of Greek rhetoric in the passages where these features 
appear? and, Whence did he derive his sense of Greek style? and, 
How are his very striking agreements with the forms of the Diatribe 
and the Asiatic oratory to be explained? Certainly we must sup- 
pose that Paul, in spite of his independence of ‘Greek wisdom,” 
shows, in this particular, intimate contact with the Greek culture 
of the age. He cannot have learned this in the street and the 
market-place only. Again we cannot restrain an earnest desire 
to know something more regarding the course of the apostle’s 
education. 

A further question may appropriately be raised here, as it belongs 
to the subject of Paul and Hellenism. This is the problem of the 
literary genus of Paul’s letters. Several years ago Deissmann 
opened the problem,? and more recently? he has discussed it further. 
In contrast with a type of thought which consciously or uncon- 
sciously starts with the idea that the Pauline letters are artistic liter- 
ary products, Deissmann has rendered great service by demonstrating 
decisively the non-literary and occasional character of the Pauline 
letters. But the discussions which have been connected with 
Deissmann’s assertions have led to important modifications of his 
conclusions. Certainly one must not exaggerate the non-literary 
character of Paul’s letters. The tone and style and the character 
of the themes discussed raise these writings far above the ancient 
contemporary occasional documents, the papyrus letters. In 
numerous passages Paul clearly employs forms of argument 
which transcend the character of occasional writing. Above all 
we may mention in this connection the letter to the Romans, which 

t Der erste Korinterbrief (Meyer’s Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament, 5. Abt. 
g. Aufl. [Géttingen, 1910)). 

2 Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1895), pp. 187 ff. 


3 Licht vom Osten (Tiibingen, 1909), pp. 100 ff., and Paulus (Tiibingen, 1911), 
pp. 4 ff. 
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expounds the content and essence of the Pauline gospel, its relation 
to Judaism and the law, and especially the divine plan of salvation. 
This letter goes far beyond any mere occasional document and as 
a work of instruction quite loses the character of an intimate 
writing designed only for a narrow circle. 

Passing from the consideration of forms to the question of 
content, the first problem which presents itself is Paul’s relation 
to earlier Hellenistic ideas, particularly his relation to the philos- 
ophy and the religion of Hellenism. 

To begin with the former, it is certain that Paul’s contact with 
the philosophy of his age was not thoroughgoing. There is one 
portion of the New Testament, however, which shows the apostle 
to have been in very close touch with contemporary philosophy 
and especially with the highly developed form which it assumed 
in the Stoicism of the early imperial period. This is seen in Acts, 
chap. 17, in Paul’s Areopagus address. But it can be assumed with 
certainty that this address was not spoken by Paul, but is a work of 
the author of Acts. Valuable as the speech is in showing us a 
very early connection between Christian preaching and the content 
of idealistic [Stoic] philosophy, it cannot be used as a source for the 
preaching of Paul. In treating this question we have to rely solely 
upon data which can be derived from Paul’s own letters. Material 
for this purpose is to be found in a series of commentaries and special 
researches. Besides the above-mentioned investigations of Bon- 
héffer and Bultmann, the commentaries of Heinrici and J. Weiss 
on I and II Corinthians, and Wendland’s valuable exposition of 
Greco-Roman culture, the following works may be mentioned: 
Clemen’s Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des Neuen Testaments," 
pp. 45 ff.; the well-known works on New Testament theology 
by Holtzmann, Feine, and Weinel, which appeared in second 
editions in, respectively, 1911, 1912, and 1913; certain sections 
in Pfleiderer’s Das Urchristentum, seine Schriften und Lehren;? 
the commentaries of Lietzmann and Dibelius on the Pauline 

* Giessen, 1909. English tr., Primitive Christianity and Its Non-Jewish Sources 
(Edinburgh, 1912). 


2 Two vols., Berlin, 19027. English tr., Primitive Christianity: Its Writings and 
Teachings in Their Historical Connections (4 vols., New York, 1906-12). 
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letters;' Feine’s article on Christianity and the Stoics.?_ Very im- 
portant contributions to the understanding of Pauline Christology 
are made by the recently published book of Bousset, K yrios Christos. 

At the outset we must admit that Paul could readily come into 
contact with ancient philosophy. It did not take long for men 
who were content with a smattering of these things to become 
proficient, since philosophy in the imperial period had long since 
forsaken its high pedestal and its exclusive circles. It had 
appeared in the market-place and the street, it had assumed a 
popular form and was made at home in wide circles through the 
activity of its advocates, the traveling preachers. A remarkable 
picture of its proclamation, its advocates, and its content has 
been preserved for us in Epictetus’ Dissertations, ii. 22 (mept 
Kuvopod). Thus the Cynic-Stoic Diatribe had forced its way 
into wide circles of society and Paul, from youth up, in various 
places of residence during the period that his life is unknown 
to us, might have come into contact with philosophy even though 
he had never himself read a philosophical tract. But even this 
possibility does not at all need to be absolutely excluded. Paul 
certainly had opportunity to become acquainted with this litera- 
ture, and he was sufficiently well educated to understand what he 
read and heard. Furthermore, we should never forget that Hel- 
lenistic Judaism had already come under the influence of philosophy. 
In the popular philosophy of the Roman imperial period the closely 
related preaching of the Stoics and Cynics occupied the first place. 
Paul is to be set into relation with these two schools above all others. 
But he may also have come into contact with neo-Pythagorean 
and Platonic thinking, for even the views of these schools found 
expression in the popular philosophical preaching of the time. The 
close arguments and similarities between various philosophical 
schools in the realm of ethics and in their attitude toward life 


* Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. Herausgegeben von H. Lietzmann. Bd. 
Ill, 1, Die vier Paulinischen Hauptbriefe. Erklart von H. Lietzmann (Tiibingen, 
1906-10); Bd. III, 2, Die neun kleinen Briefe des Paulus. Erklart von M. Dibelius 
(Tiibingen, 1911-13). 

2 “Stoicismus und Christentum,” Theologisches Literaturblatt, 1905, No.*7. 

3 Gottingen, 1914. 
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were all very significant for the cultural status of the age; and 
Stoics, Cynics, and neo-Pythagoreans differed but little from one 
another in what they were saying, either among themselves or to 
the world at large. The content of their teaching and their method 
of treatment were largely similar if not identical. Yet when we 
are looking for points of contact between Paul and contemporary 
philosophy we must consider primarily the Stoic-Cynic popular 
philosophy, because the preaching of these two closely connected 
schools reached the widest circles, and especially because Tarsus 
was, as indicated above, a seat of Stoic philosophy and a center 
from which it emanated. 

In the consideration of this question we must not allow our- 
selves to be led astray by the decided disrespect with which Paul 
himself in I Corinthians, chaps. 1-3, speaks of the wisdom of this 
world, or by the fact that he chances to place together in Col. 2:8 
philosophy and vain deceit as the tradition of men. Here, as in 
Romans, chaps. 1 and 2, it is the missionary and messenger of the 
faith who speaks out of the blessed certainty which glows within 
his breast, dispensing with all other knowledge since this is of no 
avail and becomes even an obstacle on the way to truth (Rom. 
1:22). According to the testimony of Paul’s own consciousness 
he owed nothing to the wisdom of the world. And we may, 
indeed, at the outset concede that any extensive systematic influ- 
ence of Greek philosophy upon Paul is out of the question. Weare 
concerned only with individual thoughts, notions, images, and 
modes of expression. But with this modification we can at least 
produce, from the content of Greek philosophy, striking parallels 
to the Pauline letters. A few of these parallels from the chief 
letters of Paul may now be noted. 

In a well-known passage Paul speaks of the natural knowledge 
of God which the heathen had, who from the works of creation 
ought to have recognized with the eyes of the mind the invisible 
God. In the Stoic treatise, De mundo, passing under the name of 
Aristotle, it is said that God ‘though invisible to all mankind is 
seen from his very works.”* And Cicero says in the Tusculan 


trdon Ovnrg pioa yevduevos abewpnros (scil. 6 Oebs) dm’ airdv trav Epywr 
Gewpeirat.—De mundo 6. 
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Disputations i. 70: ‘“‘When we view these and numberless other 
things can we doubt that someone presides over them or has made 
them .... or... . isthe regulator of such works and blessings ? 
Thus though you see not the soul of man, as you do not see God, 
yet as you recognized God from his works so you must recognize 
the divine power of the soul from its faculty of remembering, its 
inventiveness, its quickness of motion, and all its beauty of virtue.” 
It is a fundamental principle of Stoic ethics that all moral action 
consists in following the unwritten law implanted in man by nature 
and by God; as in Cicero, De legibus i. 6. 18, to mention only one 
illustration. Paul clearly refers to this widespread notion in the 
“unwritten law” (a&ypados vouos) of Rom. 2:15. In the same 
passage Paul employs the term “conscience” (cvveidnois), which 
he also uses frequently elsewhere. So far as we know he is the first 
Christian to use this exceedingly important conception. In Rom. 
1:29-31 Paul gives a catalogue of vices, and at other places in his 
letters he presents similar collocations (Rom. 13:13; I Cor. 5:10 f.; 
6:9f.; IL Cor. 12:20f.; Gal. 5:19-21; Col. 3:5, 8; cf. also the 
catalogue of virtues in Gal. 5:22 f.). Commonly with Paul as with 
the Stoics, who very frequently employed this form of ethical 
instruction, these catalogues of vices are so phrased that the sin- 
ful disposition and not individual sinful acts, as in the Old Testa- 
ment catalogues of vices (Exod., chaps. 20-23; Lev., chap. 19), 
stand in the foreground. Since numerous catalogues of vices are 
to be found in the Hellenistic Jewish literature which has been 
affected by Stoic influence we do not need to be puzzled regarding 
the question of how the influence of Stoic ethics reached Paul. In 
the same connection in Rom. 1:28 Paul uses a favorite and genu- 
inely Stoic expression, “the things which are not fitting” (ra yy 
xabjxovra). Thus within relatively narrow limits in a few 
sentences of Romans we find several points of contact between 
Paul and philosophy. A few examples from I Corinthians may 


t Haec igitur et alia innumerabilia cum cernimus, possumusne dubitare, quin 
iis praesit aliquis uel effector .... uel . . . . moderator tanti operis et muneris? 
Sic mentem hominis, quamuis eam non uideas, ut deum non uides, tamen ut deum 
adgnoscis ex operibus eius, sic ex memoria rerum et inuentione et celeritate motus 
omnique pulchritudine uirtutis uim diuinam mentis adgnoscito. 
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be added to the list. The figure of the milk and the solid food, 
which Paul employs in I Cor. 3:2, is of frequent occurrence in the 
Stoic-Cynic Diatribe. Thus Epictetus, Dissertations ii. 16. 39, 
says: “‘Why will you not be weaned as children are, and take more 
solid food?’ And similarly in iii. 24. 9: “Shall we never wean 
ourselves and remember what we have heard from the philos- 
ophers?’’ See also Philo De agricultura 9: “‘But since milk 
is the food of infants, but cakes made of wheat are the food of full- 
grown men, so also the soul must have a milk-like nourishment in 
its age of childhood, namely, the elementary instruction of encyclical 
science. But the perfect food appropriate for men consists of 
explanations dictated by prudence and temperance and every 
virtue.”3 In I Cor. 4:9 Paul says that the apostles are as criminals 
who strive for their own execution, a spectacle for angels and men. 
It is a favorite Stoic figure that the wise man, in his struggle with 
his untoward fate, is a spectacle for gods and men. See, for 
example, Seneca De providentia 2. 9: “Behold a sight worthy 
to be viewed by a god interested in his own work, behold a pair 
worthy of a god, a brave man matched with evil fortune... . I 
do not know what nobler spectacle Jupiter could find on earth, 
should he turn his eyes thither, than that of Cato, after his party 
had more than once been defeated, still standing upright amid the 
ruins of the commonwealth.”* In I Cor. 9:24-27 Paul compares 
the laborious struggle of the Christian after salvation with the 
anxieties and hardships to which the contestant subjects himself 
in preparation for the competitive games. The figure recurs also 


10d Oéd\es Hdn ws Ta wadla dwoyadaxricOfva Kal dwrecOac Tpopijs crepewrépas; 


20vx dmoyadaxricouey Hin 108’ éavrods kcal peuvnodueda Gv jeovcapev rapa 
Tay pirocbdwr; 

3érel 5¢ vywlas pwév dors ydda Tpoph, Tedelous 5é Ta ex wupdv wéupara, cal puxis 
yahaxrwdes ev av elev trpopal xara rhy wadixhy Hrklavy ra THs éyxuKAlov poveckis 
wpomadetpara, TéXerar 5é cal dvipdow éeumpereis al 51a ppovhorews cal cwhpociyns Kal 
amdons dperis idnyhoas. 


4ecce spectaculum dignum, ad quod respiciat intentus operi suo deus, ecce par 
deo dignum, uir fortis cum fortuna mala compositus . . . . non uideo, inquam, quid 
habeat in terris Juppiter pulchrius, si conuertere animum uelit, quam ut spectet 
Catonem jam partibus non semel fractis stantem nihilo minus inter ruinas publicas 
rectum. 
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in other places in Paul’s letters, e.g., Rom. 9:16; Gal. 2:2; 5:7; 
Phil. 2:16; 3:13f. But the comparisons and metaphors drawn 
from the games are the most certain and emphatic instrument of 
ethical instruction within the Cynic-Stoic popular philosophy. 
Many passages of this sort are to be found in Epictetus, one of the 
most important being Dissertations iii. 15. 2 ff.: “I would conquer 
at the Olympic games [you say]. But consider what precedes and 
follows, and then if it be for your advantage engage in the affair. 
You must conform to rules, submit to a diet, refrain from dainties, 
take compulsory physical exercise at a stated hour in heat and 
in cold; you must drink neither cold water, nor wine on any occa- 
sion. Then in the combat you may be thrown into a ditch, dis- 
locate a hand, turn an ankle, swallow much dust, be scourged, and 
after all these things you may then be conquered. After taking 
account of these possibilities, if you still wish to do so, go into 
athletic training.”* Also Seneca Epist. 78. 16: “What blows 
athletes endure in their desire for glory! Let us likewise surmount 
all difficulties, our reward being not simply a crown or a palm 
. . . . but virtue and stability of mind, and peace acquired for 
the future.’”? The exposition of Paul in I Cor. 6:12; 9:1; 10:23 
recalls the well-known Stoic-Cynic doctrine that everything natural 
is permissible, and that the wise man alone is free, noble, and a 
king and lord over all. Also other passages in Paul’s letters in 
which he in very similar language extols his freedom from the law 
and from similar obligations may have been influenced by the Stoic 
teaching of the wise man and his freedom (cf. Gal. 4: 23 f., 26, 30 f.; 
5:1, 13; Rom. 6:20; 7:3; 8:2). The fundamental notion of the 
unity of all humanity, expressed in Gal. 3:28, readily reminds us 
of Stoic statements. 


“62w “Oddumria vKjoa’’ GAA oxbre. Ta Kabnyobpera abrod Kal ra dxdbdovda, 
kal otrws dy cou AvoreAg, Awrou Tod Epyov. Set ce ebraxreiv, dvayxopayeiv, dméxerOar 
weppatwv, yuuvdterOar mpds dvdyxny, pg terayuévy, év xaduari, év pixar’ wh puxpdy 
mlvev, uh olvov, br’ Ervxey.... elra év TG ayGu wapoptocerOa, Ecriv bre xeEipa 
éxBaretv, opupdy orpévar, woddhy aghny Kkatameivy, pactrywOjvac cal werd rTobrwr 
wdvrwv éc0 bre vixnOjva, tTadra oyioduevos, av Ere Oédys, Epxou ert rd GODEty. 


2athletae quantum plagarum .... ferunt .... gloriae cupiditate.... 
nos quoque euincamus omnia, quorum praemium non corona nec palma est.... 
sed uirtus et firmitas animi et pax in ceterum parta. 
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Still other parallels between Paul and philosophical thought 
could be produced. But the question which arises at this point 
is not the possibility of assembling complete and impressive paral- 
lels, but properly to explain the parallelisms. Are the agreements 
concerned only with analogies, ideas, and modes of speech which 
were in the air, so to speak, forming a constituent part of the intel- 
lectual atmosphere which had been widely disseminated by the 
popular philosophical propaganda? Or have we to recognize in 
Paul the fact of an actual contact with philosophy, so that he in 
some way came directly under its influence? I have already 
above alluded to this problem. The question cannot be solved 
without bringing in the data supplied by a study of the Pauline 
rhetoric. The style of Paul and his relation to the style of the 
popular philosophical tractate; the question whether Paul owed 
his style—clearly designed to be effective—only to the current 
speech, or whether he had read and heard the popular Greek litera- 
ture of the Stoics and the Cynics—these questions must be solved 
along with the above-mentioned problem of the influence which 
the content of popular philosophy exerted upon Paul. I certainly 
believe that we may credit Paul with a somewhat closer contact 
with Greek wisdom than his own allusions in the first chapters of 
I Corinthians lead us to suppose. Bonhdéffer has set Paul beside 
the rigid Stoic system as it is revived by Epictetus, and since Paul 
does not fit in this system Bonhéffer does not allow any relation- 
ship between Paul and Stoicism. But when we undertake to solve 
the problem of Paul’s relation to Greek philosophy we must utilize 
the much more pervasive platonizing ideas and sentiments of middle 
Stoicism as it had existed long before Paul’s time, as seen, for 
example, in the famous Posidonius. We must certainly take 
account of the whole range of popular philosophy if we would 
solve our problem. 

Turning now to the second part of our task, we have to con- 
sider Paul’s relation to Hellenistic religion. Within recent years 
we have become somewhat more accurately acquainted with the 
religion of Hellenism. Its tradition has come down to us partly 
in literary form, as, for example, in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, 
the treatise of Plutarch on Isis and Osiris, and the corpus of 
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Hermetic writings. Fortunately, moreover, our knowledge has been 
furthered by the recovery of inscriptions and papyri, such as the 
well-known Mithrasliturgie which Dieterich treated in his investiga- 
tion to be mentioned presently, or the hymn of Isis preserved in an 
inscription of Andros, or, in general, the numerous inscriptions which 
give information regarding the spread of the Isis cult in the Roman 
Empire. 

Hellenistic religion in the imperial period is essentially the 
product of oriental influences pressing into the Mediterranean 
world from the East. We must clearly recognize that, in religion 
as in many other phases of Hellenistic culture, “Hellenism” means 
not only a Grecizing of oriental elements, but much more an oriental- 
izing of Greek culture. In the different religions and mysteries 
which we meet widely scattered over the Roman world in the 
imperial period we have an oriental commodity bearing a Greek 
stamp and label. Recent study in the history of the religions of 
this period has made us familiar with the most important phases 
of these Hellenistic cults and has also set them into relation with 
nascent Christianity. We can best inform ourselves regarding 
this triumph of the East over the West from Cumont’s excellent 
lectures on the Oriental Religions, where much of the pertinent 
literature is also listed.‘ The philologists Dieterich and Reitzen- 
stein have further interpreted the material by very valuable in- 
vestigations in which they have set it into relation with primitive 
Christianity, and especially into relation with Paul? Among 
theologians who seek in this same field important information for 
the understanding of Paulinism are Bousset’ and J. Weiss‘ in their 
expositions of the Corinthian letters; also Heitmiiller’ and Lietz- 

=F. Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain (Paris, 1906). A 
German translation appeared in 1910 and an English one in 1911. 

2 A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie (Leipzig, 19107); R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres: 
Studien sur griechisch-dgyptischen und friihchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig, 1904), and 


Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen: Ihre Grundgedanken und Wirkungen (Leipzig, 
1910). The latter is especially important for theologians. 


3In Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments edited by J. Weiss (Gottingen, 1908), 
II, 72-214. 

4In Meyer’s Kommentar, 5. Abt.; see above, p. 504. 

5Im Namen Jesu (Gottingen, 1903); Taufe und Abendmahl bei Paulus (Gét- 
tingen, 1903); cf. also Taufe und Abendmahl im Urchristentum (Tiibingen, 1911). 
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mann and Debelius, who have interpreted the Pauline letters in the 
third volume of Lietzmann’s Handbuch which has already been 
frequently mentioned. Explicit reference may also be made to 
the treatment of religionsgeschichtliche questions in Weinel’s above- 
mentioned work on New Testament theology and P. Wendland’s 
exposition of the Greco-Roman culture. Even Jacoby’s' can be 
consulted, and we gratefully remember also the older works of 
Anrich? and Wobbermin.* 

When we undertake to investigate the question of Paul’s 
Hellenism we must at the outset remind ourselves that in Paul’s 
day Hellenism had affected Judaism, or at least the Judaism of 
the Diaspora. Judaism did not occupy a lonely island upon whose 
shores the great rising wave of oriental world-syncretism broke 
without leaving any trace of its effect. Not only through Judaism, 
but also in other ways—ways which we are quite unable to specify— 
must Hellenism have touched Paul. Mystical religion, which 
occupied so prominent a place in heathendom, exhibits so much 
similarity with Pauline religion in spirit, symbolism, and thinking 
that we now and then clearly recognize the same atmosphere. 
We recall Paul’s strong antithesis between flesh and spirit and the 
closely related bias toward asceticism; the notion of supramundane 
powers, great spirits of heaven (koopoxpdropes) who hold man 
within their power and from whose dominion he is to be freed; the 
conception of “mystery” (uvernpwv) and sacrament; the activity 
of the savior god—we recall these and many other things which 
appear so prominently in the preaching of Paul. The most 
important item upon which our recognition of Paul’s relation to 
Hellenism chiefly depends may now be treated somewhat more in 
detail. 

Paul has two thought-categories which he uses in expounding 
his conception of salvation and redemption. The one category 
is entirely, or at least predominantly, Jewish: law, works, vicarious 
sacrifice, faith, man’s righteousness, God’s righteousness—these 

* Die antike Mysterienreligionen und das Christentum (Tiibingen, 1910). 

“nag antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum (Gottingen, 
1894). 

3 Religionsgeschichtliche Studien zur Frage der Beeinflussung des Urchristentums 
durch das antike Mysterienwesen (Berlin, 1896). 
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are the great familiar ideas which we meet in Paul’s writings. 
But everyone acquainted with Paul’s letters knows that alongside 
of these a second group of ideas is found in which Paul can also 
express his religious experience: spirit and flesh, death with 
Christ, and new life through union with the Risen One, Pneuma 
and new mystical life. Also ecstasy, whose paroxysms and delights 
are familiar to Paul, finds its place in this theory of redemption 
with the religious experiences it presupposes. 

The Christ-mysticism and God-mysticism of Paul, his thought 
of the inward and realistic union of the believer with his Lord— 
Christ in the believer and the believer in Christ—all these are 
notions for which Hellenistic mystery-religion offers the closest 
parallels. Mysticism did not grow upon Jewish soil. Closely 
connected with the Christ-mysticism—the notion of union with the 
heavenly Lord—is the idea of the new life or the new birth, even 
though this latter expression is not used by Paul. This conception 
is not to be found in Judaism and it is lacking in the Jesus of the 
Synoptic Gospels, although it is present in the Fourth Gospel. 
The mystery-religions had made the notion of the new creation and 
rebirth—an acceptable and profoundly suggestive idea—at home 
in the Mediterranean world of the Roman Empire. At the moment 
of initiation the old man within the believer passes away and a 
new one is born who is imperishable. A new sense of knowledge, 
feeling, willing, assurance, and blessedness awakes within the 
believer and this experience is interpreted in terms of rebirth. 
Paul believed that his heavenly Lord, the Christ, had entered into 
him and that, as the old man vanished, the new took his place. 

Furthermore, strong parallels can be produced from Hellenism 
for the idea that death and resurrection to new life are connected 
most closely with the death and resurrection of the savior God. 
Because he has died and risen his followers die with him and become 
partakers of the new life. Because Orpheus descended to the lower 
world and came forth again, because Osiris, Adonis, and Attis 
died and arose again, therefore those who are united to these gods 
through initiation into the mysteries partake of the rebirth and the 
new life. We need only to read Romans, chap. 6, in order to ob- 
serve Paul’s close connection with this type of thinking. Also in the 
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ideas of spirit, ecstasy, revelation, prophecy, gnosis, Paul shows 
himself to be everywhere in very close relations with Hellenism. 

Thus we doubtless have, in Paul’s mystical doctrine of redemp- 
tion, a widespread type of thinking which links Paul firmly with his 
own age. For one who is at all willing to see the light and has any 
keenness of discernment, the works already enumerated furnish 
ample evidence for this conclusion. 

We may now take up a second group of Pauline ideas, namely, 
his teaching regarding the sacraments. This phase of his teaching 
is closely connected with the one just considered, because the sacra- 
ments are related to the idea of salvation and because the two groups 
of ideas can be connected at many points. 

As in all vital religions from earliest times, Paul sees the divine 
revelation in the God-filled man who, in the exuberance of feeling 
and knowledge, attests that which God permits him to experience 
inwardly as God reveals himself to man and shows man the paths 
and powers of life. Paul experienced this form of religion within 
his own soul, and the idea of salvation by means of a rich mystical 
experience, as previously observed, accompanies this type of divine 
revelation. But Paul knows still another way of participating 
in divinity and making its power effective in the life of believers. 
That is by means of sacraments. It is a primitive and widespread 
notion among men that the individual obtains a share in the superior 
life and in the power and holiness of the deity whom he reveres 
by the very fact that he observes and is permitted to observe 
certain holy initiations. He takes part in certain holy acts, he 
partakes of holy food, he observes holy washings or anointings, he 
performs bloody rites along with the sacrifice, he partakes of the 
offering and its blood, he smears himself with the blood, it drips 
over him, and thus he enters into a mysterious but very real fellow- 
ship with the divinity. 

These primitive notions had long ago been exploded by the 
philosophical speculation of the Greeks, but they come into promi- 
nence again in later antiquity, in the Hellenistic and imperial 
age when the East becomes predominant in the realm of religion. 
These ideas come from the Orient like a mighty flood pressing into 
that age, which was religiously agitated and conscious of its needs. 
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These notions were also connected with the thought of death and 
immortality, and were revived in the cult and in the mysteries 
of the great gods of light and springtime. Washings, blood- 
baptisms, sacred signs and anointings, holy food, and holy meals 
were intermingled with the mysteries of the deities which come from 
the East. To refer to only one sufficiently well-known instance, 
the mysteries of Mithra contain sacraments which are so strikingly 
analogous to the ancient Christian sacraments that the early 
church Fathers (e.g., Justin, Tertullian) recognize the similarity 
and assign it to demonic imitation. The Mithraic mysteries knew 
a blood-baptism, and a sacramental meal of the initiated observed 
with the bread and the cup; and with the sacraments of Mithra 
were connected thoughts of union with the god, the new creation, 
the new birth, and the food of immortality. The analogies with 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as these rites were known to Paul 
and as they were observed in his churches, are striking and indubi- 
table. Moreover, we must consider how far removed Jesus himself 
is from sacramental mysticism. He did not baptize, nor did he 
ordain that his disciples should baptize; the command to baptize 
is first given by the Risen One. For Jesus the Last Supper had a 
memorial and parabolic significance, but he founded no sacrament 
in the ancient sense of the word. Yet water baptism and the meal 
very soon came to be regarded as a sacrament in that particular 
world. Where this first took place we do not know, but this impor- 
tant development began before Paul’s day. He bears witness to 
the accomplished fact and he himself stands within the develop- 
ment. It is in this line of development that the Catholic church 
appears. In his sacramentalism Paul felt and thought as did the 
Hellenistic world of his age. 

In all of this, important lines to be pursued in future research 
are suggested. We shall presently see what limitations are to be 
set to such investigation. 

The particular conclusions which have been reached in the 
foregoing inquiry and the method employed for their attainment 
have not passed unchallenged. As opponents of these views, we 
may mention Schweitzer and Clemen. 

Schweitzer’s attack upon the religionsgeschichtliche interpreta- 
tion of Paul is contained in the seventh chapter of his book on Paul 
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and His Interpreters,’ where he incisively criticizes the position of 
the religionsgeschichtliche school, directing his criticisms particu- 
larly against Heitmiiller and Reitzenstein. Schweitzer took 
advantage not unskilfully of certain weaknesses of the religions- 
geschichtliche method, but on the whole his attack is unjustified 
and ineffectual. Schweitzer will not concede that the sacramental 
idea is the same with Paul and the Pauline community as it is in 
the mysteries. If Paul found mystery-religion and sacraments 
present at all in his world, he took the sacraments by storm (verge- 
waltigt). He does not speculate about the performance, but ascribes 
to it, without further ado, the postulated effect. Accordingly, 
Schweitzer must admit that Paul entertains ‘‘an unmediated and 
naked sacramental conception which is not to be met with else- 
where.”’ He further objects that the ceremonial details of sacra- 
mental mystery-religion are lacking in Paul, and that he and his 
community apparently attach very little worth to the elaborate 
and emotional display of sacred ceremonies. Moreover, if the 
Pauline doctrine of salvation is actually connected with the sacra- 
ments, yet it is not constructed upon them and would remain 
intact were baptism and the Lord’s Supper removed. The promi- 
nent sacramental items in the utterances of Paul are the result of 
a theological adjustment of thought, emphasizing and combining 
earlier features, and so a matter of externalism rather than a struc- 
ture in which sacraments are fundamental. 

Schweitzer also further criticizes Reitzenstein’s study of words 
and ideas. Paul’s notion of mystical union with Christ is explained 
by Schweitzer on the ground that Paul expects union with the 
heavenly Lord when the end of the world comes; and then with 
the end of the messianic kingdom, when God becomes all in 
all, Paul looks for union with God. Thus the apostle’s Christ- 
mysticism is only an anticipation of the superearthly mode of 
existence to be realized in the messianic kingdom. 

This last suggestion shows us the way in which Schweitzer 
seeks to solve the chief problems of Paulinism. It is the eschato- 
logical method—the same method which he formerly employed in 
his effort to arrive at an understanding of Jesus’ teaching. Again 


* Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschung von der Reformation bis auf die Gegenwart 
(Tiibingen, 1911); English tr., Paul and His Interpreters (London, 1912). 
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and again he resorts to eschatology, which certainly was an impor- 
tant phenomenon, and from this he attempts to derive the oldest 
form of Christianity. According to Schweitzer, the mystical and 
sacramental “‘physical element”? (Naturhafte) in Paul’s scheme of 
redemption does not stand on a par with the eschatological element. 
The latter is a given quantum, along with the notions of trans- 
formation and resurrection; but both mysticism and sacraments 
must be derived from eschatology. With reference to the very 
important fact that Pauline and Hellenistic mysticism are so 
closely akin in linguistic forms of expression, Schweitzer thinks 
that the Pauline mysticism, which developed from eschatology, 
found in the language of the mystery-religions notions and expres- 
sions which, ‘“‘as though it had been determined by a pre-established 
religionsgeschichiliche harmony,” facilitated, suggested, and even 
first made possible its own further growth. 

It is quite true that Schweitzer occasionally opposes false infer- 
ences which may attach themselves to the methods and results of 
religionsgeschichtliche study. Yet it is also certain that his con- 
stant and exclusive emphasis upon eschatology is an uncontrolled 
exaggeration and that his polemic rests for the most part upon 
inferences and points of view which at the outset do not appeal to 
any student of the history of religion. Reitzenstein, in a lengthy 
article,* answered Schweitzer’s criticism in a charitable and friendly 
manner, while very skilfully and successfully maintaining the 
superiority of his own position. In the performance of this task, 
as frequently on other occasions, he shows an inward religious 
appreciation of the subject and he differentiates between that which 
admits of religionsgeschichtliche comparison and that which must 
remain unexplained in Paul because it is his own inward religious 
experience, his revelation. 

Another scholar whose criticism of the religionsgeschichtliche 
school I would mention in closing is C. Clemen. Two books? have 
come from his pen, one more comprehensive and the other more 

t “Religionsgeschichte und Eschatologie,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, XIII (1912), 1-28. 


2 Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des Neuen Testaments (see above, p. 505) and 
Der Einfluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das dlteste Christentum (Giessen, 1913). 
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brief. It is only the second, briefer one to which I wish to refer, 
because this is the more recent and is wholly concerned with the 
present subject. Clemen’s criticism corresponds in some respects 
with that of Schweitzer. Clemen alsowould allow that the mystery- 
religions may have exerted a slight influence upon early Chris- 
tianity. He emphasizes very strongly that we know nothing of 
so early a spread of the mysteries. These are encountered, in 
their wider expansion, first in the second half of the first and in the 
second centuries. In reply to this it may be said that our knowledge 
of the mysteries is as a whole very meager, and that these cults and 
initiations may have been widespread even though we now know 
nothing of them. Then we may refer to the fact that the language 
used by Paul, where he shows striking connections with the reli- 
gious language of the mysteries, likewise presupposes that these 
things are older than we may be able to demonstrate. In the 
age in which Paul grew up the mysteries were much more widely 
spread than the paucity of the extant sources would lead us to 
believe. In this connection the isolated statement of Plutarch, to 
which Béhlig referred in his previously mentioned book," is well 
worthy of attention. In his life of Pompey, chap. xxiv, Plutarch 
gives an account of the pirates: “‘They offered strange sacrifices 
upon Mount Olympus [in Lycia] and performed certain secret 
rites, of which those of Mithra are preserved even to our own time, 
having first been introduced by those people.”? We are dealing 
here with a statement which in point of time belongs to the first 
century B.c.; and the provenance is Paul’s native state, for the 
pirates had their stronghold in Cilicia. 

A second means which Clemen uses to separate Paul from the 
mysteries is to give a new significance to the statements of the 
apostle, spiritualizing them as much as possible to make a symbol 
out of sacramental experiences and expressions. To give a short 
illustration, ‘as many of you as were baptized into Christ put 
on Christ’? does not mean that you put on Christ through the 


* Die Geisteskultur von Tarsos, p. 90; cf. also pp. 76-84 and 89-107. 


2tévas 5@ Ovolas EOvov adrol ras év "Odduryw Kal rederds tivas dwopphrous érédouv 
Gv 4 Tod MlOpou xal péxpe Sedpo diacdferar xaraderxOeica mpdrov bm’ éxelywy. 


3c els Xpicrdv éBawrlodnre, Xpiriv évedicacGe, Gal. 3:27. 
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performance of baptism, but that in baptism you have confessed 
your faith and thereby you put on Christ. But Paul’s statements 
in the main are too unequivocal and emphatic to permit of such 
symbolic spiritualization. We may note, for example, I Cor. 
10:1 ff. or 15:29. 

In conclusion, we may indicate the results of recent research 
on the subject of Paul and Hellenism. The variety of excellent 
and devoted work which has been done by theologians and philolo- 
gists shows us the way by which we can come nearer to an under- 
standing and a correct estimate of Paul. We see him and his 
Christianity surrounded by a world which was exceptionally rich 
in religious thinking. We see the feelings and ideas of this environ- 
ment passing over into early Christianity. There is little danger 
that the greatness and distinctiveness of Paul can be lessened by 
this inquiry. Paul is to be judged, not by what he had in common 
with his environment, but by what was distinctive to him. He 
who knows how to read and understand will ever be charmed 
anew by the power of personally experienced religion in the very 
refined, spiritual, and imperishable form in which it. meets us in 
the Pauline letters. That which constitutes the greatness and 
value of the gospels—inwardness, belief in the Father, the worth 
of man’s soul, love, and the close union of religion with ethics—all 
this is vitally experienced by Paul and is freshly and insistently 
expounded. This type of religion was never supplanted by the 
religion of “‘physical” mysticism and sacramentalism. On turn- 
ing from a study of the Hellenistic mystery-religions we are always 
newly impressed by the greatness and inwardness of Pauline re- 
ligion. It is the business of correct religionsgeschichtliche research 
never to obliterate this distinction. A religion is never to be 
judged by the survivals which adhere to it from an earlier stage 
of development, but by the noblest features which appear in its 
evolution. 
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THE CHRIST OF FAITH AND THE JESUS OF HISTORY 
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One of the most conspicuous modern tendencies in theology 
is the widespread discrediting of the Chalcedonian Christology by 
Protestant theologians. Says Professor Loofs: “There is hardly 
a single learned theologian—I know of none in Germany—who 
defends the orthodox Christology in its unaltered form.’* It is 
true that this Christology still finds formal expression in treatises 
which reproduce traditional doctrine, and that it has vigorous 
defenders. But the distinct trend of christological interpretation 
during the past century has been away from the formulations 
which passed into the great creeds of the church, and which had 
for centuries been accepted as final. The Christ of these creeds 
is no longer considered identical with the historical Jesus. 

Catholic theology would look upon such a movement as 
apostasy. Indeed, the late Professor Charles A. Briggs declared 
that the nature of Christ is defined with absolute correctness by 
the Nicene and Chalcedonian creeds, and that no one may right- 
fully claim to be an interpreter of Christian doctrine who ques- 
tions the finality of the teaching of these creeds, so far as substance 
of doctrine is concerned.? Professor Benjamin W. Warfield is 
likewise unequivocal in his insistence on the complete adequacy of 
the Chalcedonian Christology. Says he: “The significance of 
this revolt becomes at once apparent, when we reflect that the 
doctrine of the Two Natures is only another way of stating the 


* What Is the Truth about Jesus Christ? p. 184. 


2 “The Christ of the Church,” American Journal of Theology, XVI, No. 2 (April, 
1912), pp. 196ff. See also The Fundamental Faith (New York, 1913) and Theological 
Symbolics (New York, 1914). 

3 The Lord of Glory (New York, 1907); and “The “Two Natures’ and Recent 
Christological Speculation,” American Journal of Theology, XV, No. 3 (July, 1911), 
pp. 337 ff., and XV, No. 4 (October, 1911), pp. 546ff.; also “The Twentieth Century 
Christ,” Hibbert Journal, XII, No. 3 (April, 1914), pp. 583-602. 
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doctrine of the Incarnation, and the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is the hinge on which the Christian system turns. No Two Natures, 
no Incarnation; no Incarnation, no Christianity in any distinctive 
sense.”* The statements of these conservative scholars are of 
especial interest because in them we may see with unequivocal 
clearness the profound revolution involved in a revised Christology. 

The crucial point is this. If salvation is to be referred both 
inclusively and exclusively to Christ, it is necessary to locate in 
Christ, and uniquely in Christ, all the divine powers essential 
to saviorhood. The complete and unique deity of Christ is thus 
necessary in order to guarantee our complete redemption; for no 
one less than God can possess all the qualities necessary to redeem 
us. So argued Athanasius; and so argue the modern defenders 
of the Chalcedonian Christology. If, now, there shall appear any 
significant modification of the conception of the deity of Christ, 
it would appear, on the foregoing hypothesis, that serious impair- 
ment of the central doctrine of Christianity follows; for the saving 
power of Christ is by such modification apparently diminished. 

For the establishment of a satisfactory Christology, there are 
two essentials. In the first place, the person of Christ must be so 
defined as to furnish precisely those qualities which are essential to 
salvation. In the second place, one must be convinced that the 
Christ who is thus defined as an adequate savior is identical with 
the historical Jesus. Hence the results of historical investigation 
must be reckoned with. The prevalent tendency away from the 
Chalcedonian Christology is due both to religious and to historical 
reasons. It is the purpose of this article, in the first place, to call 
attention to the religious reasons for the general abandonment of 
the Chalcedonian Christology, pointing out why the advocates 
of modern types of Christology do not feel any serious impairment 
of the content of salvation because of changes in christological 
doctrine. In the second place, we shall inquire into the problem 
of identifying the Christ of faith with the historical Jesus. 


I. THE DEFINITION OF THE CHRIST OF FAITH 


Protestantism, with its insistence on the psychological inward- 
ness of the process of salvation has been concerned to define the 


* American Journal of Theology, XV, No. 3 (July, 1911), p. 337. 
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person of the Savior in such a way as to make Christ a real psycho- 
logical factor in religious consciousness. While Luther positively 
affirmed the Chalcedonian doctrine of the two natures in Christ, 
he nevertheless constantly insisted that the attention of the believer 
should be directed to the life and deeds of Jesus as the revelation 
of the saving grace of God." Christology was thus to be approached 
from the point of view of the evangelical conception of salvation 
as the revelation of God’s redemptive grace. Melanchthon ex- 
pressed this ideal in the much-quoted sentence from the first 
edition of his Loci, where he says that Christ is to be known from 
his benefits to us, not from speculation concerning his two natures.? 
This emphasis of Protestantism on the correlation of Christology 
with Christian experience opened the way for developments in 
the doctrine of Christ which were not countenanced by the Catholic 
church, with its ecclesiastical control of theological interpretation. 
If the emphasis in our Christology is to be determined by asking 
what Christ actually accomplishes in our experience of salvation, 
any significant change in the nature of religious experience will 
directly register itself in the content of christological doctrine. 
The Christ of faith will be defined in relation to the actual experi- 
ence of the Christian. 

Now the past two centuries have witnessed the rise and develop- 
ment of a new religious consciousness, as compared with the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages or even of the time of Luther. 
So different is this new religious experience from the older form 
that Troeltsch has made the fruitful suggestion that we distinguish 
two types of Protestantism—Old Protestantism and New Protes- 
tantism. Old Protestantism shares with Catholicism the con- 
ception of salvation as a rescue from this world by the intervention 
of supernatural power. Its primary concern is to save the indi- 
vidual for an eternal life; and such salvation is possible only as 
divine forces from the realm of eternity shall invade the realm 

*See Késtlin, Luthers Theologie, I1, 130; Herrmann, The Christian’s Communion 
with God, pp. 146 ff. (Eng. Transl.). 

2 Ed. Plitt, p. 64. 

3See Protestantism and Progress, chap. i; and “Protestantisches Christentum 


und Kirche in der Neuzeit,” Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil I, Abt. IV, pp. 253-458; cf. 
McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant. 
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of the natural life and transform it. It is evident that the Christol- 
ogy of the traditional creeds exactly suits this conception; for it 
defines Christ essentially in terms of his supernatural character. 
New Protestantism, on the other hand, is primarily concerned 
with the possibilities of life here and now. It pictures the future 
life distinctly in terms of continuity with this present life. Con- 
sequently, it is desirous of defining salvation as the enrichment of 
our natural powers, the development of our personal life to its 
highest form of spiritual achievement. It seeks to find God not 
primarily as the one who rescues us by purely objective means, 
but rather as the one who is so immediately present in history that 
man may draw from the ‘“‘natural’”’ world the divine power which 
he needs for the triumph of the spirit. This modern emphasis 
appears in the typical new conceptions of Christ which have been 
developed in recent times. 

Negatively, this interest was expressed in the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. Here the new culture which had been develop- 
ing since the Renaissance had come to self-consciousness, and was 
putting forth a positive program for religion. According to this 
program, the primary necessity was the acquirement by man of 
a reasonable life. Wisdom was the supreme means of correcting 
evil. Salvation meant reasonableness. Accordingly, if Jesus is 
to be the Savior, he must be the bringer of wisdom. The meta- 
physical puzzles of the orthodox Christology seemed irrational, 
and hence were rejected. The value of Jesus was sought in the 
realm of reason. Jesus was consequently regarded as the supreme 
teacher of reasonable conduct. 

The hostility which has always existed between rationalism 
and evangelicalism has frequently blinded our eyes to the fact that 
formally the rationalists were only doing what everyone does who 
commits the “original sin of Protestantism.’”* Just as Luther 
revised the emphasis of the Catholic church so as to bring his 
estimate of Jesus into closer accord with his own religious experi- 

t Father Joseph Rickaby, S. J., in his contribution to the Hibbert Journal Supple- 
ment, ‘‘Jesus or Christ,” declared that the present christological departures from the 
Chalcedonian formula are the natural consequences of the “original sin of Protestant- 


ism” in departing from the Christology of the church. See Article X, “One Lord, 
Jesus Christ.” 
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ence, so the rationalists revised the Christology of orthodoxy, in 
order to make the picture of Jesus fit their conception of religion. 
The Christ of faith in both instances is defined by asking what 
living faith really demands, rather than by allowing the church 
to decide the entire question for us. The only adequate reply 
to rationalism must be sought in a criticism of the rationalistic 
conception of religion. 

This criticism was furnished by Schleiermacher in his famous 
Discourses on Religion. He felt that rationalism was entirely too 
shallow; that its program of a rational life accompanied by an 
intellectual theology was too cold and formal to meet the needs of 
man. What we must have if we are to be saved at all is a rich 
and confident experience of the presence and power of God in our 
life. In this, Schleiermacher echoed the demand of Luther. But 
in his conception of the meaning of salvation, Schleiermacher 
voiced the religious attitude of New Protestantism rather than that 
of Luther. The source of Luther’s distress was the fear of an 
angry God. The source of the modern man’s distress is the appar- 
ently heartless and soulless pressure of the universe which we 
know through our science, with its inviolable laws, and its seeming 
indifference to human welfare. Luther wished to change the 
picture of an angry God into the vision of a loving and forgiving 
Father. Schleiermacher wished to reveal a divine presence per- 
meating the universe; a presence invisible, indeed, to mere sensu- 
ous perception, but discernible by the development of religious 
faith. To feel the reality of God in all experience; to transform 
our ordinary perceptions of reality into the certainty that our 
dependence on the world is really a dependence on God; and to 
walk in the light and strength of this new vision—this is what 
religion meant to Schleiermacher. 

To be saved, therefore, means to attain a God-consciousness; 
and the Savior must be one who enables us to attain it. It is 
interesting to follow the logical outcome of this religious emphasis 
in Schleiermacher’s discussion of Christology in his Glaubenslehre. 
He takes up successively the articles of the historic creeds, and 
after analyzing them in the light of his conception of the meaning 
of religion, dismisses them one after another as inadequate to express 
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Christ’s ability to save us. Neither virgin birth, nor supernatural 
substance, nor death on the cross, nor physical resurrection, nor 
present exaltation, nor second coming is what we supremely need 
for our salvation. If religion means that we are to be able to walk 
in this world with the steady consciousness of a divine presence 
in and through all finite things, we must ask first of all whether 
Jesus possessed this God-consciousness. In other words, the 
center of Schleiermacher’s Christology is in the religious experience 
of Jesus. If that religious experience can be shown to be dominated 
by an unvarying consciousness of God, Jesus possesses what we 
need, and we can look to him for salvation. Schleiermacher thus 
defines the significance of Jesus in terms of his God-consciousness. 
Paragraph 94 of the Glaubenslehre reads: “The redeemer is exactly 
like all other men so far as concerns his human nature; but he 
differs from all other men by virtue of the unvarying power of 
his God-conciousness, which constituted a real existence of God in 
him.”* The practical expression of Christ’s work in salvation finds 
expression in paragraph 100, as follows: “The redeemer takes 
believers up into the strength of his own God-consciousness; and 
this constitutes his redemptive activity.’ 

The Christ of Schleiermacher’s faith, therefore, is not the Christ 
of the creeds—one person with two natures. He is rather the 
Great Mystic, possessed of a God-consciousness which enabled 
him to resist and overcome that sense-consciousness which dulls 
the spiritual life in all other men. A Christology, Schleiermacher 
believed, should lay chief emphasis on the fact of this mystical 
insight possessed by Jesus. It is of less importance to formulate a 
theory as to the ontological origin or metaphysical nature of Jesus 
than to bring clearly to light the wonderful God-consciousness 
of Jesus during his earthly life. The sharp contrast between this 
ideal and that of conservative theology is revealed by a sentence 
from Dr. Briggs. Said he: ‘‘The life of Jesus in this world has 
little doctrinal significance.’’ 

«“Der Erléser ist sonach allen Menschen gleich vermége der Selbigkeit der 
menschlichen Natur, von Allen aber unterschieden durch die stetige Kriftigkeit seines 
Gottesbewusstseins, welche ein eigentliche Sein Gottes in ihm war.” 


2 “Der Erléser nimmt die Glaubigen in die Kriftigkeit seines Gottesbewusstseins 
auf, und dies ist seine erlosende Thitigkeit.” 
3 The Fundamental Christian Faith, p. 113. 
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The Ritschlian Christology, like that of Schleiermacher, is 
dominated by distinctly modern soteriological considerations. For 
the Ritschlian, salvation consists in establishing such relations with 
God as to make us certain that a moral life will triumph in a universe 
which seems to be indifferent to moral values. We must, accord- 
ingly, find some revelation of God in history, which convinces us 
of the reality of a forgiving and a redeeming spiritual power. 
The Ritschlian wishes this saving faith to be a freely attained 
conviction. He therefore asks us to become acquainted with the 
historical Jesus (the ‘Man Jesus,” as Herrmann is fond of saying), 
and there to find a spiritual power which overwhelms us with its 
moral grandeur and its redeeming love. It is only after we have 
actually experienced the power of the person of Jesus that we have 
any right to make doctrinal statements concerning him; and 
those doctrinal statements must be restricted to the valwes which 
we are compelled to assign to him. This rigid restriction of a 
Christology to the bounds of religious experience means the elimina- 
tion of many of the traits assigned to Christ in the older creeds. 
Herrmann has attempted to show that this restricted Christology 
is the inevitable result of applying the empirical tests which Luther 
himself insisted upon. In other words, the “original sin of Protes- 
tantism” here leads to results which Old Protestantism emphati- 
cally repudiates. The Christ of the Ritschlian faith is the Man 
Jesus, possessed of such moral fidelity to the purposes of God that 
in his life we see clearly and convincingly the actual purpose of 
God, and yield ourselves in faith to the God revealed in Jesus." 
Beyond this practical valuation of Jesus in relation to our religious 
needs we do not need to go. ‘It is what we experience in the Man 
Jesus that first gives definite content to the confession of the deity 
of Christ.”? When we ask further what it is that we experience 
in coming into contact with the Man Jesus, Herrmann tells us that 

*The most influential exponent of this ideal is Herrmann. See especially Der 
Verkehr des Christen mit Gott, 4. Aufl., 1903; translated under the title, The Christian’s 
Communion with God, 2d ed., 1906. Herrmann’s Ethik also sets forth the relation of 


religious experience to acquaintance with the Man Jesus. See especially pp. 95 ff. 
(5. Aufl., 1913). 
2 Communion with God, p. 128 (2d ed., English translation); Cf. 4th German ed., 


p. 105: “‘Erst das, was wir an dem Menschen Jesus erleben, kann dem Bekenntnis 
zu der Gottheit Jesu einen bestimmte Inhalt geben.” 
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it is the certainty that in that life of moral devotion God speaks 
the message of forgiveness and love to the penitent and morally 
earnest soul. The content of Christology is thus defined in rela- 
_ tion to a modern moral-religious experience. 

We may briefly refer to another typical interpretation of 
religion which has exercised profound influence during the past 
century. This interpretation, brought into vogue by Hegel, is 
concerned to find a metaphysical interpretation of the cosmic 
process which shall make it possible to affirm that the Absolute is 
dynamically present in all phases of finite reality. The Christian 
doctrine of the incarnation, which expresses the immediate presence 
of God in human form, is here expanded to a universal principle of 
philosophy. The apparently positive use of the idea of incarna- 
tion in this type of monistic philosophy has led many theologians 
to suppose that in the modern conception of an immanent divine 
potency throughout the cosmic process we have an apologetic 
defense of the Christian conception of the significance of Christ. 

It should be noted, however, that the strength of the modern 
monistic interpretation depends on the possibility of affirming the 
universal validity of the principle of incarnation. Therefore, the 
orthodox emphasis on the uniqueness of the deity of Christ is 
fundamentally modified or is even abandoned. The complete 
presence of God in Christ, if it have religious value from this point 
of view, must be simply the clear revelation in Christ of the char- 
acter of the cosmic process as a whole. We shall later call atten- 
tion to the comparative absence of interest in the historical Jesus 
in this type of thinking. It is the conception of the indwelling 
divine Logos which is the real theme of this Christology. The 
religious efficacy of this interpretation of Christology requires such 
emphasis on the divine character of the entire cosmic process as 
to lead to an abandonment of the uniqueness of Christ in any such 
sense as this is expressed in orthodox Christology. From this 
monistic religious interest has come the common habit among 
modern theologians of criticizing adversely the older doctrines 
because these start with an insuperable dualism between God and . 
man. On the contrary, modern writers insist, God and man are 
essentially akin. The incarnation is thus no incomprehensible 
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miracle, but is rather simply the expression in perfect form of that 
universal immanence of God which is the fundamental tenet of 
religious faith.t Into the incarnation, therefore, we read the 
essentials of a monistic doctrine of a dynamically immanent God 
in an evolving universe. Now the traditional significance of the 
incarnation is found in the unique introduction into this hopelessly 
lost world of an alien power to redeem men out of the world. A 
flat negation of the dualism of the Chalcedonian Christology is 
demanded to fulfil the requirements of this Hegelian conception of 
religion. 

Indeed Biedermann definitely proposed to distinguish between 
the Christ-person, who must be a definitely limited historical figure, 
and the Christ-principle, which is the universal ground of religious 
redemption. Jesus is the complete embodiment of this redemp- 
tive principle, and therefore is the objective ground of redemptive 
faith; but the real source of redemption is located in the spiritual 
identity of the Absolute with the spiritual activities of the finite 
throughout all cosmic history. In other words, a faith based on 
monistic philosophy needs to affirm more than can strictly be 
affirmed of any single historical figure. For such faith is grounded 

t Two or three citations will serve to illustrate this current type of exposition. 

“But however true it may be that the relation of the divine and human in the 
person of Christ transcends, in one sense, all earthly parallel, it must yet be a union 
of which by its very structure and essence humanity is capable” (John Caird, Funda- 
mental Ideas of Christianity, II, 158). 

“Tf we were to begin by assuming that God and man are essentially unlike, that 
there is a positive antithesis between the divine and the human, so that God and man 
are separated by an impassable gulf of difference in nature, then indeed, no incarna- 
tion would seem possible. ... . Nevertheless, mankind has always been making 
the contrary assumption, and acting upon it in his religious life’ (William Newton 
Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, pp. 290, 291). 

“Strange as it may seem to some of my readers, I believe what the creeds say 
about Jesus, but I believe it in a way that puts no gulf between him and the rest of 
the human race..... All human history represents the incarnation or manifesting 
of the eternal Son or Christ of God. The incarnation cannot be limited to one life 
only, however great that life may be. It is quite a false idea to think of Jesus and no 
one else as the Son of God incarnate” (Campbell, The New Theology, pp. 72, 106). 

“Tn other words, in order to save man from his state of division and estrangement, 
God must ‘in an objective manner’ enter this empirical or sensuous present as man’s 
equal or fellow, and so cause it toappear . . . . that the Divine and the human natures 
are not in themselves different, but really alike, akin, able to be in the unity of a 
person.” (Fairbairn, The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, p. 220). 
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in universal metaphysical principles rather than in specific histori- 
cal events." 

One other type of thought about Jesus should be mentioned; 
for it is coming to be increasingly familiar as we become more 
keenly conscious of the social problems which confront the church. 
Can Christianity furnish a salvation for society as well as for indi- 
viduals? Can we hope for the regeneration of our social order 
as well as for the rescue of individuals? An eloquent appeal for 
an interpretation of Jesus which shall serve this social interest 
appeared a year or more ago in the much-read but historically 
erratic book by Bouck White, The Call of the Carpenter. Here 
Jesus is represented as a revolutionary socialist. His redemptive 
work was thwarted by the apostle Paul, who transformed the origi- 
nal revolutionary message of Jesus into a gospel of loyalty to the 
divinely established powers that be. True Christianity, according 
to Bouck White, consists in the recovery of this alleged original 
social mission of Jesus. The passion for social salvation has 
recently been voiced in an unusually suggestive book by C. H. 
Dickinson, entitled The Christian Reconstruction of Modern Life. 
Two or three quotations from this book will serve to show where 
the demands of social religious faith lead, in estimating the signifi- 
cance of Jesus. 

The world-transcending task, which is appointed to our civilization 
because imperative upon every man and humanity, was the task of Jesus. 
He also must win in and from and against the world that one thing precious, his 
own soul. If he so attained himself as to new-create our spiritual manhood 
by sufficient powers for its self-realization, then his central place in humanity 
and in the unfolding spiritual universe is not less than that which Christianity 
claims for him. The redemptive significance of Jesus is to be expressed in 
terms of the task, in which, for himself and for the brotherhood of men, he 
overcame the world.? 

The Christian confession, presented to mankind to be the universal con- 
fession, is this: Jesus is our Savior who accomplished his task and ours; for 
every member of the humanity through which courses the power that is at 
the heart of it, actively depends upon that central accomplishment new- 
creative of the whole.’ 

* See Biedermann, Dogmatik, secs. 814-16. 
2 The Christian Reconstruction of Life, p. 214. 
3 Ibid., p. 215. 
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In this view many things which have been declared essential to Jesus 
disappear, and many things belonging to him which it is becoming customary 
to consider accidental and transitory are evidently essential. Everything 
which belonged to his task, even the most apparently trifling incident, or a 
superstition of his age which he shared and put to use, is of abiding value, 
because these things are of his task; in and from and against these he accom- 
plished himself... . . On the other hand, all that has been attributed to 
him which is not of his task no longer concerns us; for example, his alleged 
pre-existence, membership in the Trinity, place in a plan of salvation." 

The Christ of Mr. Dickinson’s faith is the heroic moral figure 
who, facing all the difficulties which any human being must face, 
nevertheless triumphed through the strength of his religious experi- 
ence. Fellowship with such a victorious spirit may give to us 
assurance of moral victory. ‘To accept the faith of Jesus is most 
real acceptance of faith in Jesus, for in his faith he is our Savior.’ 

When we consider the content of these typical modern interpre- 
tations of the meaning of salvation, it becomes apparent that a 
being defined in terms of the Chalcedonian Christ could not do what 
is here required of a savior. It is absolutely indispensable to the 
efficiency of the saviorhood of Jesus from the point of view of these 
typical modern interests, that he should enter completely into the 
perplexing experiences which constitute the religious problem of 
the modern man. He must be a citizen of this world, rather than 
an alien from another world. The mere “human nature” of the 
traditional creeds is incompetent to express the psychological 
and ethical content which is indispensable, if Jesus is to enter as a 
vital transforming force into the religious experience of the modern 
man. Such doctrinal indifference to the earthly life of Jesus as 
is frankly confessed by Dr. Briggs’ is impossible for the representa- 
tives of the revised Christology in our day. These are concerned 
to find a saving insight into the problems of religion in the religious 


t Ibid., p. 216. 2 Ibid., p. 249. 


3 Note the significance of the following words: “Lives of Jesus Christ are really 
modern conceptions, which in some respects lead to false ideas of him. The New 
Testament leaves all those things that go to make up a biography in the background 
of his teaching and of his miracles of love; and thus makes him what he is and from 
the nature of the case must be, the Messiah and Savior, a mystery, a unique man, 
one apart from all men in a unique relation to God, his Father, in a sense peculiar to 
him alone” (The Fundamental Christian Faith, p. 114). 
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experience of Jesus rather than in a unique mystery defined in more 
or less obscure terms by ecclesiastical councils. 

So far all is clear. Modern Christologies are eager to find in 
the character of the historical Jesus precisely those traits which are 
essential to furnish the soul with the spiritual insight and power 
needed to overcome the difficulties inherent in the acquirement 
of a vigorous faith. This leads us to the second main inquiry. 
What does historical criticism have to say as to the legitimacy of 
the interpretations of the person of Jesus demanded by modern 
faith? The theological significance of this inquiry will appear 
if we remind ourselves again that it has been felt doctrinally 
necessary to locate in the person of Jesus ail that is essential to 
our salvation. The historical creeds declared that Jesus possessed 
precisely those divine powers which, according to the theory of 
salvation current at the time, were necessary to saviorhood. Those 
who express grave doubts as to the possibility of a historical 
verification of the items of the orthodox Christology seem to be 
confident that the traits affirmed to be essential to the modern con- 
ception of saviorhood are traits which the historical Jesus actually 
possessed. The tenability of this position must now occupy our 
attention. Can “modern” interpretations claim a greater his- 
torical accuracy than the traditional Christology ?* 


2. THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


The question as to the identity between the Christ of faith and 
the historical Jesus has become serious only since the perfection 
and general adoption of critical historical methods in the study of 
the New Testament. Theologians formerly were content with 
discovering to their satisfaction that the doctrinal statements of 
the New Testament concerning Christ confirmed their own christo- 
logical tenets. But with the growing recognition of the fact of 
development of belief in the period between the life of Jesus and 
the writing of the various New Testament books has come the desire 

t A suggestive account of the various ways in which interpreters during the past 
century have attempted to portray Jesus as a fundamentally modern man in his way 
of viewing the problems of life was given by Weinel in Jesus im neunzehnien Jahr- 


hundert, 1st ed., 1903; translated into English by Allen P. Widgery, under the title, 
Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After (Edinburgh, 1914). 
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to test our conceptions of Jesus by the actual historical facts rather 
than by the interpretations of the significance of Jesus reflected in the 
apostolic and post-apostolic writings. Any modern interpretation 
of the person of Jesus which fails to take this problem seriously 
is justly liable to the reproach of theological subjectivism. How 
stands the case with the typical interpretations which we have 
cited ? 

Schleiermacher, as is well known, selected the Fourth Gospel 
as the one which gives the most accurate picture of the historical 
Jesus.t In the stage of historical criticism which prevailed in his 
day, this is perhaps not to be wondered at. Still, the reasons for his 
preference seems to have been largely theological; for the Fourth 
Gospel depicts Jesus as the supremely God-conscious one, whereas 
in the Synoptics he is represented in terms of Jewish messianism. 
This messianism with its spectacular miraculous element seemed to 
Schleiermacher so artificial that he could not use it in his construc- 
tion of the character of the God-conscious one who is to command 
the worship of men. Moreover, Schleiermacher’s conclusions con- 
cerning the consciousness of the Christ of this Fourth Gospel are 
determined almost entirely by his dialectic of religion. Inspiring 
as is his account of the nature of Jesus, it is a construction of the 
religious imagination rather than the result of critical historical 
study. 

In the case of the Ritschlian Christology, we find a somewhat 
perplexing situation. It is true that this school of theology defi- 
nitely and emphatically insisted that the speculative methods which 
marked the work of the disciples of Schleiermacher and of Hegel 
should be abandoned in favor of an appeal to history. But the 
interest of the Ritschlians in the autonomy of faith led them to 
object just as strenuously to making faith dependent on the special- 
ized researches of historical critics, as they objected to making 
it dependent upon the dogmatic decrees of the church. While 
the emphasis upon the ‘‘ Man Jesus’”’ led naturally to the selection 
of the Synoptics as being closer to the historical facts, and while 
men like Harnack and Wendt have contributed much to our 


t Das Leben Jesu. Published in 1864 from notes taken by a student of a course 
given in 1832. 
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historical understanding of the life and teaching of Jesus, yet, 
so far as a Christology is concerned, all Ritschlians agree that 
faith rather than historical criticism must supply the details. 
Consequently, the Ritschlian has been able to proceed with aston- 
ishing little concern over the battles of historical criticism. In 
fact, it is the boast of Herrmann that he has discovered a pathway 
to faith which is completely independent of the results of historical 
criticism. ‘“‘The proof of the historical reality of Jesus,” he 
declares, ‘‘for a believer rests always on the significance which the 
story of Jesus has gained for his life.”* Indeed, in his most recent 
publication, Herrmann calmly surveys the panic caused by current 
attempts to deny the historicity of Jesus entirely, and points out 
that the Ritschlian basis of faith is not in the least disturbed by 
this skepticism. He says: 

If anyone thinks to terrify us by declaring that the historical reality of 
the person [of Jesus] cannot be established by any human means, we answer: 
We have absolutely no need of any such assurance. On the contrary, in this 
very existing uncertainty we welcome an incontrovertible evidence that our 


salvation is found solely in the experiences in which we become certain of the 
compelling presence of God in our own life.? 


Herrmann goes on to say that no historical criticism can forbid 
a man to put himself spiritually under the influence of the picture 
of Jesus found in the Gospels. If, as the practical result of this 
acquaintance with the Jesus of the Gospels, one experiences the 
transforming power of God, one has become certain of the main 
thing, and can then be relatively indifferent to the results of histori- 
cal criticism. Although Herrmann does not explicitly admit it, 
this is really a frank confession that the Christ of faith need 
not be at all identical with the Jesus discovered by historical 
criticism. 

The Hegelian type of Christology has always moved in the 
realm of speculation with comparatively little concern as to the 
results of a historical study of the Gospels. Professor Royce 
frankly confesses that an idealistic Christology does not need to 


t Communion with God, Eng. transl., 2d ed., p. 226. 


2 Die mit der Theologie verkniipfte Not der evangelischen Kirche und ihre Ueber- 
windung, p. 30. 
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come to any particular conclusions concerning the historical 
Jesus." 

As to the modern social interpretations of the significance of Jesus, 
we find that these, again, like other modern Christian ideals, are 
due to the pressure of modern moral and religious interests, rather 
than to an exact study of the data connected with the life of Jesus. 
For a time, indeed, it seemed as if the process of criticism might 
reveal to us behind the doctrinal statements of the New Testament 
the figure of one who was interested primarily in the social questions 
which are so vital to us. But as historical criticism has proceeded, 
it has led many scholars to feel that it is probable that Jesus enter- 
tained an apocalyptic view of the course of history which puts 
miraculous deliverance in the foreground, and which is therefore 
not compatible with the ideal of social evolution so familiar to us. 
While it would be too much to say that the view of Schweitzer 
has come to be taken seriously by many scholars, nevertheless it 
is at present impossible for us to be historically certain that Jesus 
actually held the religious ideals which the advocates of the “social 
gospel” today demand. 

It is noticeable, moreover, that this social gospel is interested 
in the faith of Jesus rather than in his “person.” We are to look 
for salvation to “the God and Father”’ of Christ, and to be saved 
by the presence in our life of the same divine presence which made 
the life of Jesus what it was. It is only by way of courtesy that 
this interpretation can be called a “Christology” at all. The 
object of faith here is not a historical figure, but is rather the 


t Cf. the following statement: “I have a right to decline and I actually do decline 
to express any opinion as to any details about the person and life of the founder [of 
Christianity]. For such an opinion the historical evidences are lacking, although it 
seems to me natural to suppose that the sayings and the parables which tradition 
attributed to the founder were the work of a single author, concerning whose life we 
probably possess some actually correct reports” (The Problem of Christianity, I, 
p. xxviii). 


2 Such was the general position of books like Seeley’s Ecce Homo (London, 1866), 
Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social Question, New York, 1907, Naumann’s Jesus 
als Volksmann (Gottingen, 1896), and Mathews’ The Social Teaching of Jesus (New 
York, 1897). 


3“To accept the faith of Jesus is most real faith in Jesus, for in his faith he is 
our Savior (Dickinson, op. cit., p. 249). 
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invisible God or the spiritual ideal which dominated the life of 
Jesus. It is true that the vitality of this ethical-social interpreta- 
tion depends on the possibility of being sure that Jesus actually 
existed and met the sort of moral-social problems in which we today 
are interested. But the details of his experience may be very 
different from the details of ours. If only we can be sure of a moral 
fidelity and a spiritual positiveness which we can appreciate, 
Jesus may help us into the possibility of a similar moral and spiritual 
fidelity. Manifestly, this estimate of Jesus is capable of consider- 
able idealizing, and need not be very deeply concerned as to the 
detailed findings of historical criticism. 

In brief, it cannot be said that any of the typical Christologies 
which we have considered really come frankly to terms with the 
critical historical problem. It is assumed that the christological 
content demanded by religious faith is at least compatible with 
the findings of historical criticism; but the content of the char- 
acter of Jesus is actually derived from the religious ideals of living 
faith rather than from an exact exegesis. 


If, now, we turn away from these distinctly theological under- 
takings to the work of the historical scholars, what do we 
find ? 

It was not so very long ago that men were writing the “Life 
of Jesus” with every confidence that such a biographical sketch 
could be drawn up on historical grounds. Gradually, however, 
this confidence has been disturbed by the seemingly incontro- 
vertible evidence that the gospel records are not at all concerned 
with questions of chronological succession, but are really religious 
tracts for the times. Whereupon, it was asserted that, even 
though we are not able to construct with accuracy the course of 
the outward life of Jesus, we can at least form a reliable concep- 
tion of his inner character. But little by little historical criti- 
cism has forced scholars to the conclusion that the interpretations 
of the inner character of Jesus in the Gospels are appreciations 
due partially to the religious convictions engendered in the 
Christian community during the period between the life of Jesus 
and the time when the Gospels were written. First criticism 
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came to treat the Fourth Gospel as a record of later christo- 
logical faith; and now the Synoptics are also being generally 
interpreted as utterances of the faith of the early community. 
How much of later theologizing was read back into the gospel 
records by their authors is a question which it is extremely difficult 
to answer. But the fact that the question is asked at all is signifi- 
cant. For it means that we have in the Gospels themselves the 
picture of the Christ of faith, rather than the record of the life of 
the historical Jesus. The early church was not at all interested 
in the historical Jesus as we today are. Men were looking to the 
exalted Christ, soon to appear in glory; and they looked back on 
the earthly life of their Lord in the light of this christological 
faith. 

We are thus led by the process of historical criticism to recog- 
nize that it is the Christ of faith whom we meet in the New Testa- 
ment writings just as truly as it is the Christ of faith who is set 
forth in the ecumenical creeds or developed by modern dissenting 
theologians. And it seems difficult to press with certainty very 
far back of this Christ of faith. Any attempt to get back of the 
New Testament faith will mean simply the substitution of the 
critic’s interpretation of Jesus for the interpretation given by 
John or by Paul or by Mark. The critic may, it is true, be furnished 
with data which make his reconstruction of the picture of Jesus 
seem more in accord with the facts than is the interpretation of 
someone else. But since practically all the information which we 
Possess concerning Jesus is imbodied precisely in the documents 
which set forth the Christ of the evangelists’ faith, the reconstruc- 
tion undertaken by the critic must inevitably contain a large amount 
of conjecture; and conjecture is again dependent upon the critic’s 
own view of the probable course of historical development. 

This subjective influence is freely charged against liberal theo- 
logians by those who wish to retain a conservative Christology. 
For example, Loofs, in his recent book, What Is the Truth about 
Jesus Christ? repeatedly states that the presuppositions of liberal 
theologians prevent them from estimating accurately the data of 
the Gospels. He asserts that these prepossessions are responsible 
for all sorts of arbitrary views as to dates and authorship and 
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interpretation of New Testament writings.‘ So, too, Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs declared: 


If they [i.e., the critical scholars] come to the Christ of the Bible with 
a priori theories which it is impossible to reconcile with the Christ of the Bible 
they cannot from the very nature of the case accept him. But such precon- 
ceptions are altogether uncritical, unscientific, and destructive of sound scholar- 
ship as well as of faith.? 


But on the other hand, it seems to men trained in methods of 
historical criticism to be an indefensible prejudice which insists 
that we shall refuse to apply in the investigation of events narrated 
in Scripture the same canons of probability which are applied in 
the investigation of any other literature. For example, Siiskind, 
in a recent discussion of Troeltsch’s theology,’ calls attention to 
the fact that the historian has to recognize that in all ancient 
literature narratives abound in supernatural explanations. To 
insist that the supernatural items in the New Testament shall be 
reverently accepted, while similar supernatural items in secular 
literature shall be rigorously subjected to criticism, is surely an 
evidence of prejudice quite as pronounced as is that of which Briggs 
and Warfield complain. 

Here, then, is the situation which confronts us. Historical 
analysis shows that the interpretations of Jesus which we have 
either in ancient or in modern times are expressions of faith, in 
which the believer attributes to Jesus those traits which are deemed 
by him to be essential to salvation. The persistent demand of 
such faith is to find in Jesus all those forces which are necessary 
for our salvation. The power of a Christology, however, depends 
on the conviction that the historical Jesus actually possessed the 
traits which the Christ of faith possesses. 


t See especially the third lecture, entitled ““The Liberal Jesus-Research and the 
Sources,” pp. 79-119. 


2 American Journal of Theology, XVI, No. 2 (April, 1914), p. 200. Compare the 
statement of Professor Warfield that to attempt to get back of the New Testament 
Christology to a more real historical Jesus “‘is not acute historical exposition, but the 
crassest kind of dogmatic imposition” (American Journal of Theology, XV, No. 4 
(October, 1911], p. 556). 


3 Theologische Rundschau, VII, No. 1 (January, 1914), pp. 4 ff. 
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‘Now in the case of Christologies with which one does not agree 
one has no difficulty in showing that the doctrinal elements of 
which one disapproves come from a source other than the real 
person of Christ. If one is not a millenarian, one is likely to trace 
messianism to contemporary Judaism rather than to Jesus. If 
one is not a sacramentarian, one finds the emphasis on the con- 
ception of divine substance to be the product of the thinking of 
the Hellenic world. If one is a conservative, one discovers that 
the liberal estimates of Jesus are supplied by the modern Zeitgeist. 
The question which I wish to raise is whether every Christology, 
whatever its content, does not contain elements which cannot be 
traced to the historical at all. 

If this be admitted, the further question arises whether we are 
actually furthering the cause of a true interpretation of our religion 
if we continue to attempt to maintain that all the vital forces which 
enter into the salvation of men must be definitely located in the 
person of Jesus in order to be regarded as valid. Granting that 
messianism was of non-Christian origin, did it not prove itself 
to be a powerful agent in the Christian life of the first century ? 
What if the Nicene doctrine is a Greek product? Is that any 
reason for denying its tremendous positive contribution to the 
Christian life of the church? And if our own time is bringing to 
light new religious motives and forces, may we not welcome them 
without feeling obliged to make Jesus who lived and thought and 
spoke in terms of first-century life in Palestine sponsor for ideals 
which are demonstrably due to the exigencies of modern life ? 

Clearness and accuracy in our thinking must compel us to 
recognize that there are important subjective factors in any 
attempt to locate objectively in the person of the historical Jesus 
all the dynamic forces of the Christian life. A critical examination 
of almost any Christology will disclose the fact that an alleged 
christocentric theology is in reality dependent on broader founda- 
tions for its validity. What is apparently the simplest form of 
identification of the Christ of faith with the historical Jesus— 
viz., the insistence on the absolute objective truth of the New Testa- 
ment statements—requires for its validity a belief in such absolute 
accuracy of the New Testament writings as to make them different 
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in origin and character from all other literature.‘ Loofs, in defense 
of a conservative Christology, makes the bewildering statement: 
“First I shall have to show that nobody, relying on the supposition 
that Jesus was a purely human being, is able to write a really histori- 
cal life of Jesus; and secondly, I shall have to make it evident that 
this supposition itself, although necessary for scientific historical 
treatment of the subject, is yet a false one.”? In other words, 
we must adopt one hypothesis in order to get the historical truth; 
but we must adopt a precisely opposite hypothesis in order to 
discover religious truth. There is evidently here abundant room 
for subjective judgments. D. W. Forrest, in his book The Christ 
of History and of Experience, urges the positive contribution of a 
spiritual expectancy born of faith in the problem of discovering 
the truth about Jesus. He, like Loofs, seems to suggest that the 
verdict of such faith is to be received as evidence concerning 
historical facts, thus making good the deficiencies of mere historical 
investigation. Of course, in case of disagreement between inter- 
preters, on this hypothesis, the primary question would be concern- 
ing the comparative validity of the two kinds of “faith” which were 
responsible for the differing judgments. And the very fact of 
disagreement would indicate that something more than the per- 
sonality of Jesus was making its impression and expressing itself 
in religious valuations. 

The trend in critical scholarship is toward a distinct recognition 
of this inevitable subjective element. Wobbermin, for example, 
proposes a distinction between Historie and Geschichte4 The 
Jesus of Historie must, of course, be discovered by historical 
criticism. But our faith does not base itself on this mere historische 


« Dr. Briggs, for example, prefaces his discussion of The Fundamental Faith with 
a statement that the apostles and their associates were endowed by the Holy Spirit 
with especial powers and divine authority to interpret accurately the content of 
Christian faith; see The Fundamental Faith, p. 1. 

2 What Is the Truth about Jesus Christ? p. 85. 

3 “Now the historic personality of Christ is, like Christianity itself, an indubitable 
fact. The only question is, What kind of a fact isit? The answer to that which any 
man gives will be in accordance with his moral insight” (The Christ of History and of 
Experience, p. 320). 


4 Geschichte und Historie in der Religionswissenschaft (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911). 
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character. It rests rather on the geschichiliche figure of Christ 
which has been such a spiritual power in human history. This 
geschichtliche Christ is an objective reality, capable of supplying 
the content which religious faith demands. But Wobbermin 
distinctly declares that we should not identify the Christ of Ge- 
schichte with the Jesus of Historie; for in the latter are some items 
of merely temporary significance, which we cannot today appre- 
ciate positively. He criticizes Kahler for such an identification, on 
the ground that not everything which the historical Jesus did or 
said passed into Christian history with spiritual power." He 
believes that the essentials of the work of Jesus are to be seen in 
his ethical purpose of love, his identity of will with God, and his 
resurrection and exaltation.2 Herrmann, so Wobbermin feels, 
has unduly reduced the content of a Christology, by omitting the 
resurrection.? If Kahler has been too objective, Herrmann has 
been too subjective. But this evidently raises the entire problem 
of the nature of that subjective process which constructs a Christ 
of faith which shall avowedly not be in all points identical with the 
Jesus of history. Wobbermin believes he has discovered a sound 
principle, by asking what aspects of the life and work of Jesus 
actually passed into subsequent history with power. If we can 
discover these, we have the essentials of Christological faith. 
But, as Beth points out, Wobbermin has not been able to avoid 
the influence of modern interests. For example, he says nothing 
about the miraculous aspects of the person and work of Christ, 
although in Christian history miracles have been quite as essential 
in the interpretation of the significance of Christ as have some of 
the factors which Wobbermin explicitly mentions. In short, the 
appeal to Geschichte turns out, after all, to include the consultation 
of modern religious interests; and it is doubtful whether Wob- 
bermin can claim as great objectivity for his method of determin- 
ing the content of Christology as would appear from his analysis 
of the problem. 

A frank recognition of the fact that vital faith demands a 
content which cannot be located in toto in the person of Jesus 

* Ibid., p. 22. 2 I[bid., p. 23. 3 Ibid., pp. 23, 35, 39- 

4 Theologische Rundschau, XV, No. 1 (January, 1912), p. 12. 
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appeared in Bousset’s address at the Congress of Liberal Religion 
at Berlin in 1910. Recognizing the uncertainties connected with 
the critical determination of the exact historical facts concerning 
Jesus, and recognizing also the fact that faith insists on locating in 
Jesus those spiritual forces which it demands for a vigorous reli- 
gious life, Bousset suggests that we may do justice both to, the 
supreme significance of Jesus for our religious life and to the 
demands of honesty by recognizing that in any Christology Jesus 
becomes the “symbol” of the divine power which redeems us. 
But since a symbol illustrates spiritual reality rather than demon- 
strates it, we seek the ultimate grounds of religion in that which 
lies behind the symbol. For Bousset religion is an inevitable and 
persistent attempt of mankind to attach spiritual life to some 
absolute and eternal reality. This attempt is worked out in 
history, and thus is most effectively expounded in terms of histori- 
cal revelation. But notwithstanding the great changes in human 
history, and the disturbing effects of criticism, religion persists. 
If we anchor our faith in this universal rational fact of human life, 
we need not fear the results of criticism. Even in the improbable 
event of such an outcome of historical criticism as would make 
it doubtful whether there ever was any such a man as the Gospels 
describe, “faith would still abide, for it rests on its own eternal 
foundation. Moreover, the picture of Jesus given in the Gospels 
would abide; and although it would in that case be regarded as 
a great imaginative picture, nevertheless this very work of the 
imagination would have eternal symbolic significance.” Bousset 
would thus have us recognize the immense importance of the sub- 
jective creations of religious thought, and would affirm that power 
is given to any religion when the figure of its founder or of its 
reformer is thus idealized, so that the eternal ideas of religious 
faith become concrete and capable of effective practical con- 
sequences in history. 

A similar interpretation of Christology was set forth by 
Troeltsch, but with the unequivocal recognition of the fact that 

“Die Bedeutung der Person Jesu fiir den Glauben.” Fiinfter Weltkongress 


fiir freies Christentum und religidsen Fortschritt, Berlin, 5 bis 10 August, 1910. 
Protokoll der Verhandlungen, I. Band, pp. 291-305. 


2 Ibid., p. 305. 
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when once the person of Jesus is viewed as a “symbol,” rather 
than as the realistically objective creative source of Christianity, 
it is impossible any longer to retain a christocentric theology.' 
This logical conclusion he reinforces by the historical fact that into 
Christianity in its early days many factors other than those derived 
from Jesus found a place and exercised a creative influence.’ 
Moreover, Troeltsch’s own philosophy of religion enables him to 
appeal to a “religious a priori” as the eternal anchor for religious 
assurance. He has thus actually grown away from the sense of 
need of a christocentric theology. Nevertheless, such is the 
elasticity of the idea of a “symbol,” that he is able to make con- 
crete the content of faith in terms which harmonize fairly well 
with the church’s confession of faith. 


The above survey of the problem of the relation of the Christ 
of faith to the historical Jesus suggests that we are now beginning 
to pass through a reconstruction of our Christology which will 
bring it into harmony with some of the other reconstructions in 
theology which have been made. The analogy between the prob- 
lem which we have been discussing and the problem of the nature 
of the Bible is suggestive. The older theologians attempted to 
find explicitly in the Bible the entire content of Christian faith, 
and indeed, to find it expressed in eternal form. But as critical 
examination of both the Bible and the nature of faith progressed, 
it became evident that as a matter of fact other factors besides 
the Bible inevitably enter into religious thinking and condition 
the results. When once this is recognized, it is possible to cease 
attempting to make the Bible teach everything which the modern 
theologian wishes to affirm. Men can let the Bible speak for itself, 
and utter its message honestly. The result has been that we are 
now in a position to ascertain truthfully exactly what the Bible 
contains, and to use it honestly. It cannot be said that the prac- 
tice of forced exegesis has entirely disappeared; but we are more 
and more abandoning the method of the scribes. With the aban- 
donment of this method comes the possibility of a more accurate 

* Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir den Glauben (Tiibingen: Mohr, 
Igtt). 

2 Ibid., pp. 15, 23. 
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understanding of the actual historical evolution of our religious 
faith. Thus we are seeing a rewriting of our theology and a revision 
of our methods of religious education. 

The present trend in christological discussion is in the direction 
of a similar honesty of attitude with reference to Jesus. Just as 
there has been much forced exegesis of the Bible, so there has been 
much forced interpretation of the significance of Jesus. At present, 
it is generally true that only those types of theology which hold 
to the exclusive conception of revelation are retaining unchanged 
the traditional doctrine of Christ. As we have seen, it is char- 
acteristic of Protestantism generally to attempt to formulate the 
doctrine of Christ in such a way as to make room for both the 
demands of a distinctly modern religious consciousness and the 
possible fluctuations in opinion concerning historical facts. As 
over against the traditional position, this seems like a “‘reduced”’ 
Christology, to use Dr. Sanday’s expressive term. And if we must 
continue to find in the verifiable traits of the historical Jesus all 
that faith needs to affirm faith will inevitably be made poorer by 
the more cautious and critical attitude of modern scholarship. 
If, however, just as we have done in the case of the Bible, we 
recognize the wider sources of our religious history and the broader 
scope of a providential historical development, we may still con- 
tinue positively to affirm all that a vital religious faith requires 
without feeling compelled to validate the entire content by explicit 
reference to the person of Christ. If once this broader conception 
of the nature of Christianity shall come to prevail, we shall be in a 
position to find out honestly the real significance of Jesus for our 
faith and to construct a doctrinal statement in the person of 
Jesus compatible with historical accuracy. But to attempt to 
locate everything which modern faith affirms leads to serious con- 
fusion as soon as it is clearly seen that there is any considerable 
difference between the demands of living faith and the ascertainable 
facts concerning the historical Jesus. 
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At first thought the phrase sounds paradoxical and preposterous. 
Can any conceivable service have been rendered to Christianity by 
the apostle of individualism, by the author of Antichrist, by the 
man who inexorably and pitilessly subjected every moral proposi- 
tion cherished by society to the most searching scrutiny and found 
reasons, ample and satisfactory to his own mind, for rejecting most 
of them? Before his own death Nietzsche had the somewhat 
uncommon privilege of seeing his doctrines received, rather, seized 
with avidity, by many, and of being able to foresee in some measure 
how influential they were destined to become. More than a decade 
has passed since he died, and his philosophy is still making headway. 
Some of his characteristic ideas have been welcomed by men of 
action on both sides of the Atlantic who find in them a sufficient 
excuse for themselves, if not an argument strong enough to con- 
vince society, for some of their relentless and unscrupulous methods 
of acquiring and using wealth and power. The gospel of superman 
has made affinity with capable and self-willed men. Nietzsche’s 
teachings came at such a time as would warrant their remarkable 
acceptability and spread. Society had begun to weary of the plati- 
tudes of a morality which was wearing thin in spots, and was ready 
to receive any ideas or system that might give a new outlook upon 
life. In novelty and originality Nietzsche amply met the demand, 
and we are witnessing the strange spectacle of the popularity of the 
striking characteristics in the philosophy of a man who steadfastly 
despised the acclamations of the populace. Does this presage good 
for Christianity ? Or must it be the pious duty of every believer 
in religion to renounce Friedrich Nietzsche and all his works? 

When the momentous task is undertaken of adding to the 
calendar of the saints one who is deemed worthy of the honor, in 
opposition to those who have been chosen to emphasize the merits 
of the candidate, a man of large scholarship and critical mind is 
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appointed to the important office of devil’s advocate. It is his 
duty, as his significant title suggests, to bring to light any flaws in 
the candidate’s claim to sainthood and to throw all possible objec- 
tions in the way of his canonization. If his efforts prove to be 
unavailing the candidate is eventually crowned as saint with the 
added luster that comes from the vindication of his merits against 
all assaults. Nietzsche may justly be regarded as a sort of devil’s 
advocate in the case of Christianity. Its implacable and uncom- 
promising foe, his very hostility serves the stimulating purpose of 
compelling Christianity to reveal what merits it possesses and to 
show such virtues as will stand the most searching and merciless 
criticism. And Nietzsche, like some of the philosophers who 
repudiated the Christian religion in the first centuries of its course, 
is a foeman worthy of Christianity’s steel. He is not such a one 
as can lightly be dismissed on the ground that his reasoning is but 
the extravagances of a moral pervert, for it is the testimony of all 
who knew him that his life was singularly lofty and above reproach. 
That last and unworthy weapon of controversialists, the argumen- 
tum ad hominem, would be futile against Nietzsche. His arguments 
may fall, but he does not fall with them. And in all candor we 
cannot get away from the fact that when he flashes the searchlight 
of his critical mind upon some things which we have commonly 
held to be true simply because we have not gone to the trouble of 
investigating them, he sometimes exposes weaknesses which were 
entirely unsuspected. If he has done nothing else, Nietzsche has 
made men think, and that in itself is worth much. He forbids us 
to take things for granted. He has compelled us to weigh anew 
moral values which we thought were established for all time and 
to make the disconcerting discovery that through the wear of ages 
some of these values may have become fictitious. Aeroplanes rise 
best against the wind, and if Christianity has any motive power at 
all it rises today as of old to its loftiest heights on the headwind of 
criticism, hostility, and even persecution. The attitude toward it 
of a man of the intellectual caliber of Nietzsche cannot but be tonic 
in its effects. Organized Christianity may be suffering from a lack 
of soul-searching and stimulating criticism. When Nietzsche 
assails truths that were thought impregnable, brings into question 
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nearly every social and moral idea that has received the sanction of 
time, and casts doubt upon things which men have taken for 
granted, he is doing religion the wholesome service of shaking it, 
sometimes, it must be admitted, with unnecessary roughness, out 
of a slumber that may be as harmful as it is pleasant. Indeed, is 
he not thereby doing what the prophets of Israel did to arouse a 
comfortably complacent generation? They did it in their zeal for 
the Lord of Hosts; he has done it driven by his own remorseless 
convictions, but both accomplished practically the same end. 

If Nietzsche was pitiless toward others in some of their ideas 
and manner of life he was yet more so to himself. He made Zoro- 
aster exhort his disciples to spare neither him nor themselves. 
Believing a certain line of reasoning to be true and a certain course 
of conduct the one to travel, Nietzsche set himself resolutely to 
follow both to their logical conclusion regardless of the consequences 
to himself or to anyone else. His break with Christianity was a 
momentous and irrevocable step. He was not the kind of man to 
cast away the faith of his fathers and of his early years on a mere 
whim. His study of the classic civilizations convinced him by a 
line of reasoning, unacceptable perhaps to most minds but sufficient 
and cogent for him, that the Christian religion had proved a hin- 
drance to real human progress and was therefore an enterprise to be 
repudiated and denounced. Upon premises, questionable, to say 
the least, to many, but nevertheless presenting some show of plausi- 
bility, Nietzsche built up from history two standards of human 
conduct, calling the one the ‘‘master-morality” of the free and 
independent men who have at all times constituted the small 
minority in society, and the other the “‘slave-morality” developed 
by the great bulk of humanity who are deficient and feeble in body 
and mind and whom he regards as the legitimate instruments and 
even, should the necessity arise, victims of their rightful masters. 
To men of the class of masters pity and its kindred emotions, far 
from being virtues, are vices to be resolutely suppressed. To what 
purpose are these debilitating feelings? Nietzsche asks. They 
serve no higher end than on the one hand of prolonging the suffer- 
ings of the underlings whose existence at best is a poor and inade- 
quate affair and who were better exterminated as summarily as 
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possible, especially if it becomes evident that they can render no 
more service to their superiors, and on the other hand of prejudicing 
the judgment and impairing the will of those who yield to them. 
In the Christian religion Nietzsche sees the slave-morality run riot. 
In the sentiments of pity, humility, patience, brotherhood, rever- 
ence, and their like he finds the marks of slaves who have empha- 
sized these qualities as having been most serviceable to them in 
their struggle for existence. And it is the survival of these qualities 
and the insistence upon them that are responsible, he maintains, 
for the sure decadence that he detects in society today, a decadence 
which reveals itself in the spread of democracy, which he abhors, 
and in the prevalence of philistinism in the arts, which offends his 
soul. Christianity is largely to blame for all this, and he will have 
none of it. To Nietzsche the Sermon on the Mount is anathema. 

What possible service can this sort of thing render to Chris- 
tianity ? it may naturally beasked. Of direct service of course there 
isnone. But indirectly the benefit may be great. This consists not 
alone in the fact that such conclusions as Nietzsche reaches furnish 
a startling background against which the accepted worth of the 
Christian religion shines with intensified light. If merely a con- 
trasting background were sought Christianity could find many 
such without having recourse to Nietzsche’s philosophy. But in 
the fearless logic with which Nietzsche drives his reasoning to the 
bitter end we find the intrepid spirit of an intellectual hero who 
incites us to follow the same method unhesitatingly and boldly in 
the teachings and practice of the Christian religion. Christianity 
has seldom been thought out or lived out to its logical conclusion. 
In each age a few select spirits have attempted this and have par- 
tially succeeded—and have usually received for their pains the 
silent disregard or the open hostility of their fellows. One alone 
thought religion out and lived it out to its logical conclusion, and 
he died on across. May it not be that many of the ills from which 
society suffers and for which Nietzsche held Christianity in part 
at least responsible are due less to the fact that Christian principles 
and morals exist at all than to the fact that they have not been 
lived enough? The Christianity which Nietzsche attacks is an 
incomplete, hesitating, illogical movement, most of whose followers 
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are afraid to see it through to the finish. We fear the latent possi- 
bilities of the faith that we confess, and accordingly we are diligent 
to refrain from being unduly and perhaps painfully consistent. A 
thoroughgoing, logical, and fearless living of the religion of Christ 
on the part of many would be highly illuminating as a social 
experiment if nothing else. 

It is perhaps as the creator of superman that Nietzsche is best 
known. He draws the picture of a future social condition in which 
a few strong men, having lived down what he regards as the per- 
verted morality of today, shall be the guiding influence of the rest 
of mankind. Their value to society will have become recognized, 
and accordingly they will be given places of power and direction. 
False notions of altruism and of responsibility to their inferiors will 
have no place in their thoughts. While incidentally and even 
inevitably conferring benefit upon society by their dominion which 
will be wise and strong, they themselves will be the sufficient justi- 
fication of their ascendency. Untroubled by the religious phan- 
tasies and the moral scruples of their inferiors, they will become 
themselves the creators of new moral values. Contrary to the idea 
of those who have failed to apprehend Nietzsche’s conception of 
superman, these superior beings will be neither gross and self- 
indulgent beasts nor refined devils. The superman will be hard 
and remorseless toward his inferiors, but he will be equally hard 
and remorseless toward himself. He will find the joy of life in 
struggle against hardships and in the glad sense of dominion. 
Freed from all incumbrance of conscience and debilitating sense of 
sin he will welcome all that life has to offer and go unhesitatingly 
toward the universal goal of annihilation with a blithe and unre- 
gretting spirit. In this particular Nietzsche differs essentially 
from Schopenhauer, whose disciple he was at first. Schopenhauer 
preaches the doctrine of passive resignation to the inevitable sorry 
scheme of things. While Nietzsche’s superman will entertain no 
illusions about indeterminism or free-will or immortality, he will 
rejoice in his strength, seize with avidity the present moment, and 
fall fighting to the last. 

Nietzsche himself exemplified as long as he could the gospel of 
superman that he preached. His life until near the end was a 
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gallant fight against physical hardship. A sufferer for many years 
from severe ailments, he brought his indomitable will to bear upon 
his condition and for a time actually willed himself into a measure 
of health. Without God and without hope beyond the life which 
now is, he evolved and lived a strange optimism that cannot but 
compel our admiration. And, more eloquently than his Joyful 
Wisdom, his Thus Spake Zoroaster, and his Will to Power, he 
proclaimed in his own character the power and worth of human 
personality. For this we must thank him. In this we find an 
antidote to the present-day tendency to sink the individual in the 
multitude, to subordinate men to institutions, and to give undue 
value to mediocrity. And in this too we find a gospel which has 
much in common with the spirit of Christianity. For while Chris- 
tianity insists upon an altruism which Nietzsche altogether repu- 
diated, it also proclaims in no uncertain terms the inestimable 
worth of the individual man and sees for him vast and glorious 
possibilities. Christ’s message was unquestionably social, but he 
sought the regeneration of society through the regeneration of the 
individual. His distinctive teachings were to individuals and not 
to masses of men, and to individuals he committed the fortunes of 
the cause to which he devoted his life. Moreover in Nietzsche’s 
idea of superman we can see a principle which is not so foreign 
to Christian thought as at first it might seem to be. Nothing 
of course could be more unlike and contradictory than on the 
one hand the dominion of superman founded upon the most 
inexorable egoism and on the other the kingdom of heaven whose 
law is love. But in both we see an expectation of better things 
and a motive for hopeful effort. Christianity believes the best is 
yet to be, and Nietzsche, traveling by a strange and altogether 
different road, reaches a similar destination and unconsciously 
confirms the age-long earnest expectation of humanity which 
has found its satisfying and perfect fulfilment in the word of 
Christ. 

We are to thank Nietzsche for his stern insistence upon what he 
regards as reality. He discovers in the conventions and sentiments 
prevalent in society much that is superficial and false. He thinks 
he finds the modern world in hopeless idolatry to the fetish of 
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democracy and its underlying doctrine of the essential equality of 
men. In his opinion the watchword of eighteenth-century revolu- 
tionism has been reiterated too long. He regards democracy as an 
evil dream and an enterprise that must eventually and justly fail 
because he believes in the essential inequality of men. To Nietzsche 
the first proposition of our Declaration of Independence would be 
an absurdity. Though living as we do in a social atmosphere 
impregnated with democratic ideas, sentiments, and even senti- 
mentalities, we cannot help feeling the force of Nietzsche’s judg- 
ment. Are men equal? Are our political and social institutions, 
built upon that assumption, really working out well? And how 
much are the praises of democracy the result of unthinking preju- 
dice? Hypocrisy and even self-delusion can prevail in politics as 
easily as in religion. Self-delusion Nietzsche held to be the unpar- 
donable sin, and for hypocrisy, save as an instrument in the hands 
of his superman that he might use in the working out of his designs, 
he entertained a most cordial detestation. His teaching had for 
its supreme purpose the tearing away of the veils which hide 
realities. He sought to steel men’s souls against the fear which 
made them shrink from gazing upon actualities, be they never so 
repulsive. He frankly admits that many can never dominate this 
fear and that to them reality is an appalling and petrifying Medusa’s 
head. But as for him he keeps right on in his self-appointed task of 
destroying what he holds to be illusions, uncaring what the effect 
will be upon the many, in fact rejoicing in their abject confusion, 
and addressing himself to the few minds with strength enough to 
bear his doctrine. It is a far cry from Nietzsche to Christ, yet in 
the German philosopher’s bold love for reality and scorn for self- 
delusion and hypocrisy we cannot but see something that reminds 
us of the attitude of Him who had no possible common ground with 
the Pharisees and who uttered the denunciations of the twenty- 
third chapter of Matthew. In his notion of what reality is Nietzsche 
may have been, indeed in some cases doubtless was, himself the 
victim of self-delusion, but in his faithful and steadfast purpose 
to discover it at whatever cost we catch here and there at least a 
gleam from the surpassing glory of Him who came to bear supreme 
witness to the truth. 
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Some years before Nietzsche’s death his bodily infirmities 
increased and were accompanied by insanity. The apostle of 
superman succumbed to the weakness of human flesh, and from his 
darkened mind was dissipated the consciousness of the will to 
power. The intrepid philosopher of ruthless independence became 
helpless and wholly dependent upon the compassion and care of 
others. And Friedrich Nietzsche, who had despised pity and com- 
passion as infirmities to be suppressed, by an irony of fate lived to 
see the day when he himself became the object of these peculiarly 
Christian virtues. 

‘Galilean, thou hast conquered!” 
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But there are signs of the coming of a new day for foreign mis- 
sions, when a wiser, because more generous and less timid, policy 
will prevail. One of the gratifying things about recent reports 
from the mission field is the frank and cordial expression on the 
part of many missionaries of their appreciation of the value of the 
higher criticism as an aid to evangelization. Against many of the 
attacks of non-Christians it is found to afford a complete defense." 
And as we read in one of the reports: “‘The activity and unrest of 
theological thought in the West is already powerfully affecting 
many minds in other lands, and probably not many years will have 
passed before the free spirit of oriental Christians will find expres- 
sion in views of truth and adaptations of Christian doctrine which 
may perhaps startle, and even for a time pain, their teachers.” 
Such things necessarily belong to a time of transition; moreover, 
they are always the nobler spirits who choose the privations of the 
wilderness-journey for the sake of freedom and a place they can 
call their own, rather than to be fed to the full in the house of their 
bondage. And then, as Professor Cairns reminds us, it is out of 
new emergencies that new faith is always born.” 

If it be asked whether it is a new faith—a new kind of faith, 
that is—a new religion, or simply a “new theology of the old faith,” 
that is called for in the present situation, the answer is that that 
remains to be seen. It is a serious question to what extent we can 
have the “old-time religion” without the old-time theology. Reli- 
gion is not in the first instance the product of theology, to be sure; 
rather is theology the product of religion. But it is no mere by- 
product; it is produced for a purpose, viz., to guide religious adjust- 
ment for the sake of controlling religious experience. Consequently 
some of the more radical changes in theology have a very practical 

* Report of the World Missionary Conference, 1910, I1, 262-63; IV, 200-204. 

2 Ibid., IV, 215. 
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significance, for better or for worse, in relation to religious experi- 
ence. If our new theology has resulted from such an elimination 
of the old and addition of the new that a difference is made in the 
objects and manner and results of our prayer, then in some real 
sense we have changed our religion. In turning now from the 
critical to the constructive part of our discussion we must deal with 
such changes as appear most imperative in theology, leaving it to 
be determined, as we proceed, to what extent these carry with them 
a change in religion. 

It has been intimated that before the missionary message can be 
expected to win the modern critical, scientific, reality-loving world, 
it must be rid of the reproach of the old supernaturalism, the old 
evangelicalism, and the old orthodoxy. But mere negation is not 
enough. This has been the great reason for the non-evangelistic 
character of most religious liberalism hitherto, and of its failure 
to convert and inspire the world: its message has been predomi- 
nantly negative. The old Christianity was positive and vital; we 
must conserve for our new age, if we can, the vital essence of 
Christian supernaturalism, of Christian evangelicalism, and of 
Christian orthodoxy. 

First, then, let us inquire whether the religion for the world— 
which must be rational, not unscientific—can find room for a new 
Christian supernaturalism. ‘Miracle is the dearest child of faith” 
—and why? Not because of any difficulty it may make for scien- 
tific understanding, but because it is an event within human expe- 
rience which can be interpreted as in a special sense the direct and 
immediate product of the divine purposive activity, and thus a 
sign of the divine presence. This is the essential definition of 
miracle, rather than that which makes it consist in a breach of 
cosmic law and order. Miracle is special providence, revelation. 
It is thus essential to vital religion. Unless there are events within 
our knowledge to which we can point as the purposive acts of God, 
and unless such events may possibly take place within our own 
experience, it does not matter much what kind of religion we have: 
it is as if there were no God. 

This is not meant as a defense of the view that arbitrary or 
magical changes in the order of natural events, such as would defeat 
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man’s purpose to understand the world he lives in, have taken place, 
or ever will take place. It is not meant that we are asked to admit 
as authentic history anything, even in the life of Jesus, which is not 
intelligible and probable in the light of practically unquestioned 
human experience. We deem it probable that he was a more than 
ordinarily successful faith-healer, but it is not even works of this 
sort that have the greatest revelation-value, or are most clearly 
miraculous, supernatural, according to the new Christian super- 
naturalism. The great miracle of the Christian religion is what 
God accomplished in the spiritual life of Jesus, and what he accom- 
plishes in the lives of the disciples of Jesus. Regeneration, sancti- 
fication, enduement with power through the Spirit of God—these 
are the true and constant miracles of our religion. 

It may be said that the history of religion is the record of a 
prolonged series of religious experiments, made with a view to 
learning what kind of miracles actually do take place, or, in other 
words, what sort of prayer is uniformly—and therefore really— 
answered. ‘That will be the final religion which is able to arrive 
at a universally valid induction on this point. We believe that in 
the essentially Christian attitude of persistent religious dependence 
for moral renewal there is the true prayer which is always answered, 
so that in essential Christianity, with its experience of this spiritual 
miracle, we have reached finality—not the end of development, but 
eternal validity—in religion. 

But can this supernaturalism be maintained philosophically ? 
We believe it can. As Driesch and other neo-vitalists are enabling 
us to see more clearly than before, the phenomena of even physical 
life are not to be explained, without remainder, in terms of chemi- 
cal and mechanical law; the biological or physiological’ organizes 
mechanism into its service, indeed, but it is;esséntially teleological, 
supermechanical. In consciousness we see this éan vital—to use 
Bergson’s term—this creative life-power, in still higher form, or- 
ganizing not only inorganic but also organic processes into the 
service of its ends; this psychical reality we may speak of as 
superphysical or even superphysiological. But in the life of the 
human spirit, with its power of creating ideals and creatively 
striving for their realization, subduing not only the mechanical 
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but the life of subconscious impulse and mere desire to the re- 
quirements of the ideal, we have a still higher form of creative 
activity; if we consent to equate nature with the universe in so 
far as it is of a lower order of creative activity, qualitatively, 
than this which is distinctively human, we may call this last 
supernatural. In the spiritual life, as Eucken virtually maintains, 
we have the presence and creative activity of the supernatural. 
Indeed, this term may be applied, in a sense, to all free human 
activity. The spiritual life of man is not reducible, without 
remainder, even to psychological law; habitual psychoses—which 
the laws of psychology describe—are freely readjusted by a creative 
principle, adequately to deal with which we need the point of view 
which Eucken calls nodlogical, that of the free activity of spirit, 
as distinguished from the psychological, which deals with the pre- 
determined. But, once more, when man, through a spiritual adjust- 
ment to a superhuman Spiritual Power or Being, experiences a new 
increment of power in his spiritual life, a moral uplift which is to be 
referred, inductively, to his religious relationship and that religious 
Object for its adequate explanation, this is the highest type of 
creative activity that we know. It is not only supernatural, as, 
in some sense, the spiritual always is; it is also superhuman, 
miraculous, the immediate creative activity of God. This is the 
miracle of which we need not remain in doubt, for we may experi- 
ence it within our own lives. 

This view has some points of agreement with the position taken 
by Bushnell in his Nature and the Supernatural, but it is not identi- 
cal with his view. He maintained, indeed, that all free human 
action is supernatural; but the point toward which his argument is 
directed is a defense of the possibility of such marvelous events as 
are related in the Gospels. ‘‘We require,” he says, “to be certified 
that the miracles reported are facts. This done, Christianity, as a 
supernatural revelation of God, is established.’* His view of the 
supernatural activity of God is accordingly that it is similar to, 
and co-ordinate with, the supernatural activity of man. But there 
are several difficulties which must be encountered by any such 
theory. In the first place, there would be this difference between 


® Nature and the Supernatural (ed. 1886), p. 333. 
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this supposed supernatural activity of God and the supernatural 
activity of man, in so far as they are thought of as co-ordinating 
mechanical processes in new ways, that while the human action on 
the mechanical is mediated through the biological, the supposed 
divine action would apparently be entirely unmediated. Again, 
while we are constantly witnessing the supernatural activity of 
man, this co-ordinate supernatural activity of God does not come 
within our observation. Whatever may be said of God’s action in 
the life of man, we see no unmediated action of God in the world of 
nature below man. True, if certain of the events recorded in the 
Gospels are accepted as authentic history, they might conceivably 
be interpreted as supernatural acts of God, but whether those 
recorded events actually took place is the exact matter of dispute. 
A theory which finds its only basis in that which is to be based upon 
the theory itself is neither well founded nor a good foundation. 

Our view, as distinct from Bushnell’s, is that the supernatural 
activity of God is not co-ordinate with man’s but superordinate. 
The supernatural activity of God is in and through the super- 
natural activity of man, which again is through the psychical or 
superphysical. This, again, in so far as it is directed toward the 
co-ordination of mechanical processes, is always through the bio- 
logical or supermechanical. There is then a hierarchy of realities, 
each characterized by creative activity, but related to the others as 
follows: the mechanical subordinated to the biological, or physio- 
logical, the physiological to the psychological, the psychological to 
the nodlogical (the human supernatural), and the nodlogical to the 
theological, or God (the superhuman supernatural). On this view 
the only miracles that we know anything about are the works of 
God within the life of the human spirit. 

Does this new supernaturalism mean a new religion? To a 
certain extent it does. It means that there will be eliminated from 
religious experience the distress that comes from the failure of 
efforts after the unattainable. Special providences and direct 
answers to prayer will not be looked for outside the realm of the 
human spirit. Such scattered instances as might seem to be such 
will be interpreted as coincidences. In some sense, then, the new 
supernaturalism will mean a new religion. But, on the other hand, 
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it is the Christlike quality of life that will be sought through a 
Christlike attitude toward a Christlike God. The religion will 
therefore be essentially Christian. But a religion which is at once 
both new and Christian must be properly designated as a new 
Christianity. The supernaturalism which we have just described 
is therefore rightly designated as the new Christian supernaturalism. 

Our next inquiry must be as to whether a thoroughly rational— 
and so possibly universal—religion can find room for a new Chris- 
tian evangelicalism. The Christian gospel has always been a mes- 
sage of salvation from sin and its consequences, through faith in 
God as he is revealed in Jesus Christ. Our problem is whether, 
within the limits of scientific (rational and empirical) religion, there 
is room for this Christian gospel in vitality and power. Since we 
are especially concerned with salvation from sin and its conse- 
quences, it will be well to begin by indicating the general relation 
of morality to the other universal human interests. 

The universal human interests are perhaps seven: the hygienic, 
the economic, the social, the scientific, the aesthetic, the moral, 
and the religious. A spiritual life is one in which the spiritual 
interests are properly co-ordinated with each other as ultimate 
ends, the others being regarded as means rather than asends. The 
spiritual interests are the scientific, the aesthetic, the moral, the 
religious, and the social, in so far as one’s fellows are viewed as ends 
rather than as means. Ultimately the hygienic and economic are 
to be viewed as means to the realization of the spiritual interests as 
represented by the ideals of universal human well-being and 
brotherhood (social), knowledge of the truth (scientific), contem- 
plation of the beautiful (aesthetic), perfection of character and 
conduct (moral), and fellowship with God (religious). Now the 
spiritual interests, while co-ordinate in the sense that they are all 
legitimate elements of the ultimate end, are also related to each 
other in other ways. The scientific, for example, is not only an 
end, but a necessary means to the realization of all the other inter- 
ests. The aesthetic not only has a content co-ordinate with the 


For this classification I am indebted to Professors A. W. Small and C. R. 
Henderson. Professor Henderson’s list differs from that of Professor Small in making 
the moral and the religious distinct interests. 
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others, but, in so far as any activity comes to be an end rather than 
a means to other ends, it passes over into the aesthetic; work, when 
interesting for its own sake, becomes art, and its product an object 
of aesthetic contemplation. Morality as rightness of character is 
an ultimate end; as rightness of conduct it is means to the realiza- 
tion of all universal human interests in their proper relation to each 
other. Thus sin, defect of morality, especially in conduct, has evil 
external consequences in relation to the other human interests, as 
well as evil internal consequences in character. Finally, we would 
maintain, the religious is not only an end in itself; it is a means to 
morality, and through morality to all universal human interests. 

If we mean by salvation what God does for human welfare, 
especially through man’s religious life, it may be said that salvation 
is primarily moral (as well as religious), and—through this moral 
salvation—also social, intellectual, aesthetic, and even hygienic and 
economic. Thus we see in their true perspective the measure of 
validity in the religion of health, the religion of economic success,’ 
the religion of humanity, the religion of science, and the religion of 
art. True, i.e., verifiable, religion, we would maintain as an induc- 
tion based upon observation of the religious experience of man, is 
primarily the religion of morality. It becomes, of course, religion 
for its own sake, but it is from the beginning religion for the sake 
of morality primarily. Secondarily it may be for the sake of 
health, or wealth, or friendship, or knowledge, or art. But the 
way in which religion promotes these interests—at least, ordinarily 
—is indirectly, through promoting morality. True religion is thus 
primarily moral salvation through religious dependence. This sal- 
vation may be either prevention of sin or its cure. When it is 
cure, it may be called moral redemption. 

We are now in a position to state what is essential in Chris- 
tianity. The primary thing—logically speaking—is Christian 
morality, Christlikeness of character and conduct, spirituality, and 
unselfish brotherly love. Following the moral example of Jesus will 
lead to the unification of humanity, the reconciliation, at-one-ment, 
of man with man, and that upon the highest level of spiritual 
interest. But this following of the moral example of Jesus is not, 

* See T. N. Carver, The Religion Worth Having. 
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as the Socinians thought, the essence of the Christian gospel. It is 
not gospel at all, but law—the new law of love. The at-one-ment 
of man with man is not—as some modern theologians and phi- 
losophers,’ under the influence of immanental idealism, have main- 
tained—itself the religious experience of salvation, redemption, 
atonement. It is one of its consequences, rather. 

The Christian Jaw, then, is concerned with following the moral 
example of Jésus—not a slavish external imitation, but action 
according to his fundamental principle, ideal, and spirit. The 
Christian gospel, however, is the good news as to how this may be 
most successfully accomplished. It is concerned with the religious 
example of Christ. It is the good news that every human being 
may, if he will, follow the religious example of Christ, be related 
to God as Christ was, which is both an ultimate end in itself, and at 
the same time the most effective means toward following Christ’s 
moral example. Through his religious life, his union with God, 
Christ was saved from sin—by way of prevention. Through a 
Christlike union with God we may be saved from sin—by way of 
cure and prevention both. The definite establishment of this 
union of man with God is the unification, the at-one-ment, of man 
with God. It is not complete salvation; it is but the beginning of 
salvation, but it has in it the promise and potency of conformity to 
the image of the Son of God. 

If the question be raised how men who are sinful can follow the 
religious example of Christ, how those estranged from God through 
their own sin can begin to have fellowship with God, the answer will 
involve both reference to what was said in connection with the new 
supernaturalism, and a partial anticipation of what is to be dealt 
with in our consideration of the new orthodoxy. Through the 
Christlike religious adjustment the creative activity of God in the 
spiritual life of man is made most readily possible. This will mean, 
then, that the characteristic moral activity of Christ was the direct 
outcome of the creative operation of God. The distinctive thing 
about Christ, then, is the divine life and activity in him, and this 


rE. g., R. J. Campbell in The New Theology, and J. Royce in The Problem of 
Christianity, and also in an article entitled ‘‘The Christian Doctrine of Life” (Hibbert 
Journal, April, 1913). - 
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means that if we would know the character of God, we may learn 
it by remembering the character Christ was enabled to have through 
the presence of God in his life. God, then, must be like Christ— 
spiritual, holy, indeed, but full of love and compassion for sinful 
humanity, not willing that any should perish, but willing that all 
should come to repentance. Indeed, on this view even the burden 
which lay upon the heart of Jesus because of the sin of the world 
of human beings whom he loved and whom he sought to save, by 
bringing them into fellowship with God, is but representative of 
the burden that lies upon the heart of God, because he loves the 
sinner while he hates his sin. Obviously, then, man’s sin can 
never be a valid reason for staying away from God. The sinner 
is to come, just as he is, to the gracious God who came so fully 
into the life of Jesus Christ in saving power; and, coming in re- 
pentance and trust, he will be reconciled, united in the fellowship 
of love, at one with God. Then he is in a position to enter into 
his birthright; he too is a “son of God”; he too will be progres- 
sively saved from sinning in so far as he lives up to his privilege 
and follows the religious example of Jesus. He will be progres- 
sively saved too—not in a magical way, but in a way that is 
rationally intelligible—from the consequences of sin. He is saved 
from what would have been the evil consequences of the sins 
which he might have committed, but from committing which he 
was kept by the indwelling power of God. He is also increasingly 
saved from the consequences of sin committed in the past, by a 
process of counteracting those evil consequences through the moral 
activity made possible through following the religious example of 
Christ. 

This view of the gospel has the great merit of being at the same 
time rational, moral, and vital. It is rational in the best sense of 
that word; it is empirically rational, scientifically verifiable. It is 
vital in that, like the gospel in its old form, it appeals to hope, 
while it presupposes fear. There is this difference, however, that 
the hope and the fear are both more rational, because they are 
moral. The fear is the fear, primarily, of moral deterioration 
through actual sin, and also of the loss of values, individual and 
social, that will be bound up with this moral deterioration. The 
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hope is the hope of moral salvation through coming in repentance 
and dependence to the God of Jesus Christ, and taking up for life 
the Christlike religious attitude. 

This view is thoroughly moral, as is shown by the way in which 
it finally solves the old problem of the satisfaction of the righteous- 
ness of God. The chief criticism directed against the prevailing 
modern theory of the atonement—which has been variously styled 
the ethical, moral, or moral-influence theory—has been the charge 
that it fails to deal satisfactorily with this problem. It is felt that, 
while true repentance is indeed the indispensable condition and 
preparation for being forgiven, reconciled to God, still God’s 
righteousness is not satisfied with repentance alone, for the reason 
that evil moral and other consequences of the sin repented of are 
still in existence. Some theologians vainly endeavor to impart a 
semblance of rationality to the forever outgrown notion of vicarious 
punishment; others frame ingenious new theories of their own, 
but in most cases with no better success. Two lines of thought, 
however, in attempted supplementation of the Bushnellian moral 
theory, deserve special mention. The one theory places the respon- 
sibility for satisfying the righteousness of God upon God himself ;t 
the other places it upon man.? According to the former theory 
God is justified in forgiving the repentant sinner only because he 
(God) takes upon himself the task of completely eradicating all evil 
consequences of all human sin, and foresees that it will be done. 
(According to Dinsmore’s theory, God eternally sees it as already 
accomplished.) According to the other view, however, God is 
justified in forgiving the repentant sinner only because man, in his 
repentance, virtually takes upon himself the task of co-operating 
with God as fully as possible for the total eradication of sin and all 
its evil consequences. In both positions it is maintained that 
God’s righteousness can be satisfied only with the eradication of 
the sin and all its evil consequences. But each of these theories 
has its own peculiar weakness. The former view tends to be reli- 
gious without being moral; the latter, to be moral without being 


tC. A. Dinsmore, Atonement in Literature and Life. 


2G. B. Smith, The Atonement (Burton, Smith, and Smith); cf. also E. W. Lyman, 
Theology and Human Problems, chap. iv. 
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religious. The former encourages gratitude to God for the destruc- 
tion of sin and evil, but tends to weaken the sense of human respon- 
sibility—especially when one tries to view the matter sub specie 
aeternitatis. The latter view encourages a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the forgiven sinner, but it does not explicitly point 
him to God as the only one whose power we can be sure is adequate 
to cope with sin. The one tends to dependence upon God without 
self-dependence; the other, to self-dependence without dependence 
upon God. In the view which we have tried to set forth here, 
however, these defects are overcome. Salvation is primarily moral 
deliverance through religious dependence; although ultimately it 
will include the realization of all that is dependent upon that moral 
deliverance. It is moral unification and union of man with God, 
eventuating in the moral unification and union of man with man. 
Thus from the beginning the religious dependence is moral in its 
purpose, and the moral task is undertaken in religious dependence. 
And so we see that when evangelicalism is made thoroughly 
rational, it necessarily becomes thoroughly moral and therefore 
remains thoroughly vital—or, rather, attains to.a vitality which no 
future advance in culture can ever destroy. 

It is not the least of the merits of this interpretation of the 
gospel that, if adopted by the Christian missionary, it would com- 
pletely remove the foundation for all objections made on rational 
and moral grounds by non-Christian peoples, and especially by the 
Hindus, against the Christian message of salvation. The message 
of the cross no longer need be ‘‘to the Greeks’’—or to the Hindus, 
either—‘ foolishness.” Indeed, even the objection to the common 
Christian over-emphasis of a particular fact of history, staking not 
only the verifiability but the truth and value of Christian faith 
upon an event only very indirectly accessible to the man of today, 
would be removed, and that without losing the value contained in 
that supremely significant historic fact. If the historicity of Jesus 
ever should be disproved, or rendered seriously doubtful, the Chris- 
tian gospel of salvation would still be verifiable in human experi- 
ence, and a Christlike life could still be fostered by a Christlike 
dependence upon a Christlike God. But, being practically certain 
of the essential historicity of Jesus, we have all the advantages that 
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come from reference to this fullest of all revelations of the divine 
in human life. 

Does this mean a “‘new gospel,” a new religion? This question 
must be answered by comparing the religious experience which it 
mediates with that which was characteristic of the older evangelical- 
ism. Certain differences do appear. Salvation being no longer 
interpreted as primarily eschatological in its significance, or magical 
in its mediation, the preaching of the gospel will no longer be in 
danger of encouraging the thought that one may sin, that grace 
may abound. The element of experience, due to the reaction that 
follows being delivered from a somewhat irrational fear without the 
irrationality of the fear being discovered, will also be eliminated. 
There will also be the tendency to experience a broader salvation, 
inasmuch as morality is here interpreted as organically related to 
everything that has to do with the true welfare of man. And yet, 
all this does but leave one less trammeled by mistaken ideas than 
before to enter into that moral religious experience which always 
has been the most vital essence of Christian evangelicalism. Again, 
therefore, we are led to the judgment that, while with this gospel 
our religion will be in some respects new, it will still be in its essence 
most undoubtedly Christian. What it offers is a new Christian 
evangelicalism. 

We have still to raise the question whether, within the limits of 
a scientifically rational religion, we can have a doctrine of God that 
will embody and preserve, and mediate to the world, the essential 
values of Christian faith and experience. Can we have a religiously 
sufficient and universally accessible doctrine of God—perchance a 
new Christian orthodoxy? Our doctrine of God must meet the 
essential demands of moral religion, and must embody the funda- 
mental assurance of mystical religion. It must avoid the one- 
sidedness of Judaism, Mohammedanism, and historic Unitarianism 
on the one hand, and that of Greek mystical religion, Hinduism, 
and modern mysticism, with its tendency to an impersonal Abso- 
lutism, on the other. 

In its doctrine of the person of Christ it must and may maintain 
that, essential historicity being taken for granted as sufficiently cer- 
tain, it was the life and activity of God that were present and mani- 
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fested in him. Especially through his religious life, which was the 
appropriating of the power of the spirit of God, the divine spiritual 
life was manifested in him in such a unique degree that, of all the 
sons of God in whose spiritual lives God creatively works, Jesus 
Christ stands forth as the peerless one, the Son of God, having the 
unique function of being the truest norm for human morality and 
religion, and the supreme revelation of God in the life of an indi- 
vidual man. The most essential doctrine of Christian theology— 
of the new Christian orthodoxy, if you will—is that of the special 
presence and creative activity of God, not only, as we believe, in 
the man Christ Jesus, but also in the Christlike everywhere. 

In undertaking to suggest a modern substitute for the Trini- 
tarian formula, it may be noted that Christian mysticism, generally 
speaking, has long since learned that it must be moral; hence the 
tendency to hold to the merely superpersonal divine Substance of 
the negative theology has practically disappeared. In place of it 
there is the impersonal physical universe, with the various grades of 
supermechanical creative activity to which we referred in our brief 
exposition of the new supernaturalism. Modern theism, constructed 
under the influence of this empirically grounded creative evolution- 
ism, or activism, will tend to regard God’s relation to the universe 
somewhat after the analogy of the relation of the human spirit to 
the human body. When moral religion becomes so vital and expe- 
riential that it verges upon the mystical, and when mystical religion 
becomes sane and practical and thereby necessarily moral, both 
coincide in the affirmation of the essential personality and spiritual- 
ity of God. In the one case this is a postulate taken as a working 
hypothesis and verified; in the other case, an intuition critically 
tested in the light of practical life. As transcendent, this personal 
life of the cosmos is God the Father; as immanent in the spiritual 
life of man, God the Holy Spirit. Normally, that is, in the realiza- 
tion of true ideals, human beings are organs through which the 
activities of God the Holy Spirit are carried out in the world. Thus 
God is not only in three persons; he is in millions of persons, and 
yet he is but one Person. The Father is God; the Holy Spirit is 
God; the Father is the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit is the 
Father. The Son of God was and is the human Jesus. The Son 
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is not the Father; the Son is not the Holy Spirit; the Son is not 
God; but God, the Father, the Holy Spirit, was in the Son, and is 
in his ‘‘many brethren.” But in unique measure God, the Father, 
the Holy Spirit, was in him, reconciling the world unto himself. 
Our complete Christian view of God, then, is that he is God the 
Father, present as the Holy Spirit in the spiritual lives of men, and 
so fully present in the historic Jesus that he becomes for us the 
divine man, holding the unique position of being the historic 
Revealer of God and Savior of men. 


This is neither historic Trinitarianism nor historic Unitarianism, 


but it contains, in our opinion, the essentials of each of those largely 
obsolete doctrinal systems. It combines the religious values of 
Trinitarianism—those of moral and mystical religion—with the 
rationality insisted upon by Unitarianism. If, as it seems to be, 
it is the view of God involved in what we have called the new 
Christian supernaturalism and the new Christian evangelicalism, it 
is new only as they are new; it is as Christian as they are. It pre- 
sents, in bare outline, what we may take to be the new Christian 
orthodoxy. 

It was claimed for the older orthodoxy once upon a time that it 
was the universal traditional Christian doctrine—quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est, as Vincent of Lerins phrased 
it. But that there was any considerable body of doctrine which 
had been steadfastly believed by all Christians everywhere from the 
beginning was itself a belief whose certainty was likely to vary 
inversely with the extent to which the facts had been investigated; 
it was best maintained as a dogma. The new Christian orthodoxy 
will be of a different spirit. Its face will be toward the future, 
rather than toward the past. Its method will be empirical inves- 
tigation, rather than ex cathedra utterance. It will undertake to 
set forth what ought to be believed by all Christians everywhere, 
and what will be believed by persons of vital Christian experience 
so soon as their theology has become genuinely scientific. In the 
end the only doctrine that is really catholic, that can command 
universal belief, is science; and the question of a catholic religious 
doctrine for the future is the question of the possibility of a scien- 
tific theology. But if what we have called the new Christian super- 
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naturalism and the new Christian evangelicalism are fundamentally 
valid, the primary conditions for the formulation of such a theology 
are fulfilled. There is a type of religious experience through which 
the divine activity in human life can be made the object of a 
genuinely scientific observation. What God is can be known— 
within limits, of course—by what he can be depended upon to do 
in human life, when that life is in proper religious adjustment. As 
we have seen, there is a moral result of a certain sort for which man 
can depend upon God, and he can learn how he must adjust him- 
self to the religious Object, God, in order to obtain that result. It 
needs, then, only that one should have, and that he should scien- 
tifically use, the power of religious perception—of being aware of 
the divine when it is actively present—for the construction of a 
scientific inductive theology to be entirely feasible. 

Our contention, then, is that with the new Christian super- 
naturalism, the new Christian evangelicalism, and the new Chris- 
tian orthodoxy, continuously developed along empirically scientific 
lines, we have what may be called, if one pleases, a new Christianity. 
By this is not meant anything unduly radical, but simply Chris- 
tianity universalized for the twentieth century. We would not 
advocate any mere haphazard syncretism of the religions of the 
world, guided only by the principle of mutual compromise. There 
must be competition, the struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest, among religions as among other human institutions, and 
only a religion whose theology can become scientific is fitted to sur- 
vive. Our belief is that such a religion will turn out to be essen- 
tially Christian. 

We do not mean, however, that the conversion of the world, 
even to such a religion, is inevitable. What we wish to say is that 
the time is coming when the world will have a religion with a scien- 
tific theology, a religion containing in rational, scientific form, a new 
Christian supernaturalism, a new Christian evangelicalism, and a 
new Christian orthodoxy, if it has any religion at all. The world’s 
religion will be the new Christianity, or none. The new Chris- 
tianity has a good fighting chance of converting and ultimately 
Christianizing the world. The old Christianity, unless the race 
should lapse to a prescientific level, has not even a fighting chance. 
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The new Christianity calls for a new Christian evangelism. It 
must be broader in its outlook than the old evangelism, realizing 
that religion is essentially akin to other spiritual values, in that 
what God does in response to religious adjustment is ultimately 
identical with what is accomplished when any truly spiritual ideals 
are realized. But while broader than the old evangelism, the new 
cannot afford to be any less devoted. And, as needs above all to 
be emphasized today, the new evangelism must be characterized by 
great frankness in discussion. One source of weakness in the mod- 
ern pulpit is that many preachers feel that, for prudential reasons, 
they must keep back part of the truth. Their sermons lack the 
enthusiasm and abandon of the old-time evangelism. We must be 
pedagogical, it is true; but we must not be pusillanimous. ‘‘The 
meanest of misers is he who hoards the truth.” There was one 
who came not to send peace on the earth, but the sword. “And 
when they beheld the boldness of Peter and John, they took knowl- 
edge of them that they had been with Jesus.” Indeed, the well- 
equipped minister or missionary of today has a special advantage 
over those who sought to evangelize an earlier generation, with its 
greater subserviency to tradition. There are fewer today than 
formerly who are averse to an impersonal discussion of fundamental 
religious problems; but inasmuch as these questions cannot be 
scientifically treated without reference to religious experience, theo- 
logical discussion will readily lend itself to the purposes of evangel- 
ism. In the most natural way it leads up to an emphasis upon the 
necessity, even for purposes of knowledge, of a deepening of the 
spiritual life through the cultivation of personal religion. 

Men must be recruited and trained for the new Christian evan- 
gelism. Special effort must be made to get able, scientifically 
minded young men into the ministry and into missionary service. 
They must be trained to be independent workers in the construction 
of a scientific, empirical theology. It is a lamentable fact that 
almost all that is taught in our theological seminaries today, 
whether conservative or liberal, is a combination of science that 
is no longer strictly theological, with theology that is not yet 
completely scientific. Conferences of theological students and 
professors are held from time to time throughout the land to 
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discuss everything that pertains to the evangelization of the 
world—everything, that is, except theology. But, unless we are 
wholly mistaken, the Student Volunteer Movement and the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement will make comparatively little im- 
pression upon the non-Christian world, unless they are accompanied 
by a third movement which shall have for its aim the preparation 
of missionaries to work in a thoroughly scientific manner for the 
conversion of the world to the new Christianity. 

It remains to note briefly the relation of this evangelism of the 
new Christianity to the growing movement for Christian union. 
The main forces underlying this union movement are perhaps three. 
There is the prudential, largely economic motive, which would tend 
to the amalgamation of ecclesiastical organizations for the sake of 
reducing expenses. With most, let us hope, this financial considera- 
tion is purely secondary. At any rate it is a factor which may be 
ignored in the present connection; it has nothing in common with 
the forces making for the new Christianity. A second motive at 
work in the union movement is mainly sentimental. There are 
many who long for the prestige of numbers, and who, from an 
interest in historic continuity, would be prepared to sacrifice much 
for the sake of the reunion of all Christendom by a return to the 
doctrine and polity of the ancient Catholic church. Such propa- 
gandists for union are, at least from the point of view of the new 
Christianity, the false prophets of the movement. The path of 
progress does not lie in the direction of the old Catholicism. The 
churches commonly called Catholic must experience an intellectual 
emancipation before affiliation with them can be anything but a 
hindrance to the development of that new Christianity to which 
alone the world can be converted. Protestantism must not barter 
away at any price her hard-won Christian freedom. 

But there is a third factor underlying the union movement 
which is of one spirit with all that underlies the new Christian 
evangelism. This is the growing feeling that, in view of the su- 
preme task of the evangelization, conversion, and Christianization 
of the world, the points upon which the churches are divided are 
of but slight importance today, except where the vital religious 
experience of the members is directly concerned. For the sake of 
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the transfer of emphasis from things trivial to matters of supreme 
moment, the new evangelism is interested in Christian union. 
But union must not be consummated, it would insist, at the expense 
of spiritual freedom. Its hope can only be that the united church 
of the future will be left freely to develop into an embodiment of 
the new Christianity and the chosen instrument of world-conversion. 
For the sake of freedom to be true to her own deeper insight, Chris- 
tianity was obliged to cut loose from Judaism. For the same reason 
Protestantism was compelled to come out and be separate from the 
Roman church. There are few projects before the Christian 
churches of today of greater moment than that of Christian union; 
but one of these is the development of a scientifically rational and 
essentially Christian theology, both for the sake of those already 
Christian, and for the conversion of the non-Christian nations. 
For the sake of freedom to pursue this greater good we should give 
to the movement for the union of the churches our cordial, but not 
uncritical, support. 
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Ill. IINEYMA, WYXH, AND SAPH IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
EPICURUS TO ARIUS DIDYMUS—Concluded 
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University of Chicago 


THE EARLY PRE-CHRISTIAN STOICS 


For the views of the early Stoics, such as Zeno, Cleanthes, and 
Chrysippus, we are dependent upon the quotations from their 
writings and the statements about their views made by later 
authors. The most important of these are Cicero (60B.c.), 
Plutarch (100 A.p.), Galen (163 A.D.), Diogenes Laertius (200 A.D.). 
The last-named, although writing some four centuries after these 
early Stoics, seems to have had their works before him as he wrote. 
Other testimonies are to be found in Stobaeus (500 A.p.), the 
resemblance of whose statements to those of Plutarch shows that 
both were quoting from an earlier writer. The latter is believed 
by Diels to be a certain Aétius who was a contemporary of Plu- 
tarch. The following passages will suffice to set forth the principal 
elements of the thought of the early Stoics, especially Zeno, 
Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, as reflected mainly in the statements 
of later writers. Not all of the passages contain the words under 
discussion, but all of them furnish direct or indirect testimony 
to the conceptions which they represented. Incidentally there is 
frequent mention of later Stoics, especially of Posidonius. Use 
will be made of this information at a later point. 


Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68 ff. (134 ff.): 

68. They [the Stoics] think that there are two general principles [dépyac] 
in the universe, the active and the passive, that the passive is matter [tAy], 
an existence without any distinctive quality, that the other is the reason [Adyos] 
which exists in matter, viz.,God. For he, being eternal, and existing through- 
out all matter, makes everything. And Zeno the Citiean lays down this doc- 
trine in his Concerning Substance and so does Cleanthes in his Concerning 
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Atoms and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, toward the end, Arche- 
demus in his Concerning Elements and Posidonius in the second book of his 
Physics. But they say that principles [dpya/] and elements [oro:yeia] differ 
one from another. For the former are ungenerated and indestructible, but 
the elements are destroyed by the action of fire; yet the principles also are 
bodies [cwpara] and without form. Now a body, says Apollodorus in his 
Physics, is that which has threefold extension, length, breadth, and thickness. 
And this is also called a solid body. But surface is the limit of a body and 
has length and breadth only, but not depth. But Posidonius in the third 
book of his Celestial Phenomena rejects this [surface] as possible neither in 
thought nor in fact. And a line is the boundary of a surface, having length 
without breadth, or length only. And a point is the limit of a line, which is 
the least thing that can be thought of. And they hold that God is one and 
mind [vots] and fate and Zeus, and that he is called besides by various other 
names, and that being in the beginning by himself he turned into water the 
whole substance which pervaded the air. And as the seed is contained in the 
produce, so, too, he, being the seminal principle of the world, remained behind 
in moisture, making matter fit to be employed by himself for the production 
of those things which were to come after; and then first of all he brought into 
being [dzroyevvdw] the four elements, fire, water, air, earth. And Zeno speaks 
of these in his On the Universe and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics 
and Archedemus in his Concerning Elements. 

69. And an element is that from which originally the things which become 
proceed, and into which at last they are dissolved. And the four elements are 
all alike substance [oveia], without distinctive quality, i.e., matter [sAzy]. 
And fire is the warm and water is the wet and air [dp] is the cold, and earth 
is the dry, though not so but that in the air also is there the same part [i.e., the 
quality of dryness]. Highest is fire, which is also called aether, in which was 
brought into being first of all the sphere in which the fixed stars are set, then 
that in which the planets are, after that the air, then the water, and the sedi- 
ment of all is the earth which is placed in the center of the world. 

70. They also speak of the world [xéapos] in a threefold sense, at one time 
meaning God himself, who, in distinction from the totality of substance, is 
of distinctive quality, being imperishable and unbegotten, being the maker 
[Snpaotpyos] of the orderly arrangement, and after certain periods of time he 
absorbs into himself the totality of substance and then produces [dzoyyevdu] 
it again from himself. And the orderly arrangement of the stars itself they 
call the world [xéopos]. And the third sense is the combination of both the 
preceding. .... And the world is administered according to intelligence and 
providence [vots xai mpdvou), as says Chrysippus in his Concerning the Gods, 
the vods permeating every part of the world, just as the soul [yyy] does in 
us, but through some parts more and other parts less. For through some it 
is present as cohesion [és] as through the bones and tendons, through some 
as mind [vovs], as through the ruling part. So also the whole world, they say, 
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being a living being [{Gov], possessed of a soul [€uvxos], and of reason [Aoyxds], 
has the aether as the ruling part, as says Antipater the Tyrian in the eighth 
book of his Concerning the World. But Chrysippus in the first book of his 
Concerning Providence and Posidonius in his Concerning the Gods says that the 
heaven is the ruling part of the world. But Cleanthes says that the sun is. 
Chrysippus even more differently again says it is the purer part of the aether 
in itself, which they call the first God, which is spread abroad throughout all 
the things in the air and through all the living creatures and plants. It also 
extends through the earth itself as cohesion. And the world [they say] is one, 
and it is limited, having a spherical shape. For thus it is most fitted for motion, 
as says Posidonius in the fifteenth book of his Physics, and the followers of 
Antipater in their Concerning the World. And surrounding it outside is the 
boundless void [infinite space], which is incorporeal. And it is incorporeal 
because it is such that it can be contained by bodies, but is not so contained. 
But in the world there is no void, but the world is unified. For this it is that 
secures the harmony and concord of the heavens in relation to the things of 
earth. (And Chrysippus speaks about the void in his Concerning Space, and 
in the first book of his Physical Arts, and Apollophanes in his Physics and 
Apollodorus, and Posidonius in the second book of his Physics.) And [they 
say] these things are incorporeal, being alike; further, that time is incorporeal, 
being the measure of the movement of the world. And the past and the future 
are infinite, but the present is finite. And they are of the opinion also that the 
world is destructible, being brought into being after the manner of the things 
that are perceptible by the senses, of which the parts are destructible and the 
whole. And the parts of the world are destructible (for they are convertible 
into one another); therefore the world is destructible. Now concerning the 
genesis and destruction of the world, Zeno speaks in his Concerning the Universe, 
and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, and Posidonius in the first 
book of his Concerning the World, and Cleanthes, and Antipater in Book Ten 
of his Concerning the World. But Panaetius says that the world is indestruct- 
ible, and that the world is a living being [{gov] and endowed with reason 
[Aoyexds] and soul [guyvxos] and with power of perception [voepds] both 
Chrysippus says in the first book of his Concerning Providence, and Apollodorus 
in his Physics; and Posidonius that, being thus a living being, it is a substance 
possessed of soul [€uyvxos], and with perception [aio@yrixds]. For the living 
is better than the non-living. But nothing is better than the world, therefore 
’ the world is a living being. And it is possessed of soul, as is plain from our 
soul [Yvxy] being a fragment broken off from it [the world]. And Boéthus 
says that the world is a living thing; and that it is one, Zeno says in his Con- 
cerning the Whole, and Chrysippus and Apollodorus in his Physics, and Posi- 
donius in Book One of his Physics. And the whole is called, as Apollodorus 
says, the world [xéopos], or, according to another way of speaking, the system 
that consists of the world and the outside void. The world, therefore, is 
limited, but the void [space] is infinite. 
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72. They say also that God is a living being, immortal, rational, perfect, 
and intelligent in his happiness, being insusceptible to evil of any kind, having 
forethought for the world and for the things that are in the world. Yet he is 
not like man; but he is the maker of all things and as it were father of all. 


. . . . And Zeno says that the whole world and the heaven is the substance 
ovata] of God, and likewise Chrysippus . . . . and Posidonius. And Antip- 
ater... . that his substance is air-like [depoadys] and Boéthus... . 


that the sphere of the fixed stars is the substance of God. 

76. And they say that the primitive matter [7% xpary dAy) is the substance 
of all things, as Chrysippus says in the first book of his Physics, and Zeno. 
And matter is that out of which everything whatever comes. And it is called 
by two names, substance [oteia] and matter [%Ay], the first as it applies to all 
things and the second to these taken severally. The substance of all things 
becomes neither greater nor less, but that which relates to things taken severally 
[%An, matter] both increases and diminishes. 

77. And substance is according to them body [c@yal, and finite, as says 
Antipater, and Apollodorus. And it [i.e., ovata] is subject to change, as the 
same author says. For if it were immutable the things which have been 
produced from it could not have been produced. And they say that there are 
deities [Saiuoves] that have sympathy with man and demigods [jpwes] which 
are the departed souls of the good. 

84. Another of their doctrines is that nature [@vous]* is a constructive 
fire, which follows a regular course to production, which is air [veda], fire- 
like and endowed with skill, and the soul [yvxq] is endowed with perception 
and is the breath [gir?] that is congenital to us [rd cupevis jyiv wvedpa).? 
Therefore also it is body [o@ya] and continues after death, but is perishable. 
But the soul of the universe [1 8 rav dAwv (Yvx7)] is imperishable, of which the 
souls which are in living beings are parts. And Zeno the Citiean, and Antip- 
ater in their treatises on the soul, and Posidonius say that the soul is warm 
air [wxvedpa évOeppov), for by this we are able to breathe and by it we are moved. 
And Cleanthes says that all souls will continue to exist till the Conflagration. 
But Chrysippus that only the souls of the wise will do so. And the parts of 
the soul, they say, are eight: the five senses, and the reproductive power which 
is in us, and the power of speech and the power of reason. 


t But Plutarch and Stobaeus quote the statement with ded» instead of giccv. 
The whole passage in Plutarch (Epit. i. 7, Diels, Dox., pp. 305 f.) reads as follows: 
ol Zrwixol voepdy Gedy dwodalvovra, wip rexvixby, d5g@ Badlfov él yéveowy Kbopou, 
dumepicdnpds mdvras rods orepuarixods Oyous, xa’ obs Exacra xa’ eluappévny ylverac: 
kal wvedua pev Sejxov 5’ Sdov rot xbcpou, ras 5¢ rpoonyoplas ueradayBdvov d’ Sdns ris 
Oras, 50 Fs ex wpyxe, mapadrdtes. Geods 5¢ xal rov xbcuor cal rods dorépas kal Thy vip, 
tov 3° dvwrdtw rdvrwy voi év aldéo. [See p. 595.] 


2 Cf. 7d cbupuror rvedua, Arist. i. 6596, quoted in American Journal of Theology, 
October, 1913, P. 571- 
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86. And they say that the supreme part of the soul is dominant, in which 
the imaginations and the impulses arise, whence also the reason proceeds, 
which is in the breast. 


Stob. Ecl. i. 17 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 28, Diels, Dox., p. 463; 
Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, II, 471): Xpbovrmos 6é 
rowovrov Tt dveBeBarodro’ elvar 7d by rvedua Kwody éavrd mpds éavTd 
kal € abrod, # mvedua éavrd xwodv mpdow xal driow mveipa 5é 
elAnrra bua 7d A€yeoOar aird dépa elvar xwobyevov’ avadoyov be 
vyivesOar Kari rod aifépos, Gore xai eis xowdv NOyov Twecety ara. 

Chrysippus argued somewhat as follows: that that which is is rvetpa 
moving itself toward itself and from itself, or rvedya moving itself forward 
and backward; and it has been taken to be wvedya because it is said to be air 
moving itself; and it is similar to the aether, so that they fall into a common 
category. 

Plut. Epit. i. 4 (Diels, Dox., p. 289; cf. Stob. Ecl. i. 10. ibid.): 
Zivwv Mvacéov Kirieds dpxads perv tov Gedy xal riv idny, dv 6 wey éore 
TOU Tovety alrws, } 5é ToD TacxeEw, crorxeta 5 Téooapa. 

Zeno, the Citiean, son of Mnaseos says that God and matter are the ulti- 
mate principles, of which the first is the cause of action, and the second of 
passivity, and the elements are four. e 


Cicero De nat. deor. i. 14. 36 (Diels, Dox., p. 542): Atque hic 
[Zeno] idem alio loco aethera deum dicit, si intelligi potest nihil 
sentiens deus, qui numquam nobis occurrit neque in precibus, 
neque in optatis, neque in votis. 

And this same philosopher [Zeno] in another place says that God is aether, 
if it is possible to conceive of a God who feels nothing, and who never meets 
with us in prayers or wishes or vows. 

Cicero De nat. deor. i. 37 (Diels, Dox., p. 543; Arnim, I, 530): 
Cleanthes autem qui Zenonem audivit . . . . tum ipsum mundum 
deum dicit esse, tum totius naturae menti atque animo tribuit hoc 
nomen, tum ultimum et altissimum atque undique circumfusum 
et extremum omnia cingentem atque complexum ardorem, qui 
aether nominetur, certissimum deum iudicat. 

Cleanthes, however, who was a disciple of Zeno, at one time says that 
the world itself is God, at another attributes this name to the mind and soul of 
all nature, at another concludes that the last and highest fire, everywhere dis- 


persed, surrounding and enfolding all things to the uttermost, which is also 
called aether, is that which is most surely God. 
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See also i. 15. 39 for similar opinions ascribed to Chrysippus 
(Diels, Dox., p. 545). 

Tertull. A pol. 21 (Arnim, I, 160): Apud vestros quoque sapientes 
déyor, id est sermonem atque rationem, constat artificem videri 
universitatis. Hunc enim Zeno determinat factitatorem, qui 
cuncta indispositione formaverit; eundem et fatum vocari, et deum 
et animum Iovis, et necessitatem omnium rerum. Haec Cleanthes 
in spiritum congerit, quem permeatorem universitatis adfirmat. 

Among your wise men, too, it is plain, Adyos, that is, word and reason, 
is regarded as the creator of the world. This [Adyos] Zeno says is the creator 
who formed all things in regular order, and that the same is to be called fate 
and God, and the mind of Jove and the necessity of all things. These Clean- 


thes brought together in the word spirit, which, he affirms, is something which 
permeates the whole world. 


Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 21 (Diels, Dow., p. 458), cited Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism, p. 181: 1d 5é [xp] kar’ eEoxny crovxeiov AéyeoOar did. 7d ef 
a’rov mpwrov Ta owra auvioracbar xara peraBorH Kai els aird 
écxarov wavra xedpueva dradvecGar. 


But fire is called the chief element because by means of it from the very 
first the other things were compounded through change, and into the same at 
last all things, being melted, are dissolved. 


Cic. Tusc. i. 9. 19: Zenoni stoico animus ignis videtur. 
Zeno held that the soul is fire. 


Cic. Ac. i. 11. 39: De naturis autem sic [Zeno] sentiebat, ut 
primum [in] quattuor initiis [crovxeta] rerum illis quintam hanc 
naturam, ex qua superiores sensus et mentem effici rebantur, non 
adhiberet: statuebat enim ignem esse ipsam naturam quae quidque 
gigneret, et mentem atque sensus. 

Zeno’s doctrine of the elements, however, was such that in the first place 
he did not connect this fifth element, from which his predecessors thought 
sense and intellect were produced, with the four original constituents of things: 


for he postulated fire as that element which produces everything, both intellect 
and sense [cf. De fin. iv. 5. 12; De nat. deor. ii. 22. 57, cited in Arnold, p. 180]. 


Cic. Ac. ii. 126: Zenoni et reliquis fere Stoicis aether videtur 
summus deus, mente praeditus, qua omnia regantur. Cleanthes 
. . . . Zenonis auditor solem dominari et rerum potiri putet. 
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Zeno and almost all of the Stoics regard the supreme God as aether 
endowed with mind, by which all things are ruled. Cleanthes, a disciple of 
Zeno, thinks that the sun rules and governs affairs. 

Nemesius, Nat. hom., p. 96 (Arnim, I, 143): Zeno the Stoic says that the 
soul [yvyy] has eight parts, dividing it into the governing part and the five 
senses, the power of speech and the generative power [cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 
84, above]. 


Epiphanius Prooem. et Anacephal. (1) (Diels, Dox., p. 587): 
Lrwixol gua 7d wav Soyuaritovres xal rdv algOnrdv rodrov Kbopov 
Gedy vouitovres. ries dé x Tis ToD rupds obcias Thy dbow Exew abrov 
dmednvavto. Kal rov pev Oedv vody dpifover kai ws Yuxiw wavrds TOD 
évros Kbrovs ovpavod Kal yijs, gaua 5 abrod rd Trav, ws Epny, xai 
dpbarpors Tovs mworhpas. thy 5¢ capa ravrwy ardddvaba Kai Thy 
Yuxiy wavrwv perayyifecba: 4rd cwparos eis cua. 


The Stoics lay down the opinion that the universe is body and think this per- 
ceptible world is God. Some declare that its nature [vars] is of the substance 
of fire. And they define God as mind [voids] and as the soul of all that is, con- 
tainer of heaven and earth, and that the universe is body, as I said, and that 
the stars are eyes. But the flesh of all things, they say, perishes and the soul 
of all is poured out from one body into another. 

Eusebius Prep. Evang. xv. 20 (Diels, Dox., pp. 470 f.): Now concerning the 
soul Cleanthes, quoting the opinion of Zeno, in comparison with the other 
physicists says that Zeno says that the soul is an exhalation endowed with 
power of perception, as Heraclitus says. For wishing to prove that souls, 
being exhaled always become perceptive, he compares them to the rivers, say- 
ing, “Other things enter the rivers themselves, and other waters flow in 
besides.” And souls are exhaled from the moist [things]. Therefore Zeno, 
like Heraclitus, calls the soul an exhalation, but says that it is endowed with 
perception on this account, because the ruling part of the soul can be impressed 
through the senses by the things that are and exist, and can receive the impres- 
sions of them. For these are the peculiarities of a soul. 

Stob. Ecl. i. 25. 3 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 33; Armmim, I, 120; Diels, Dox., 
p. 467): Zeno says that the sun, moon, and each of the other stars has the 
power of perception and thought [voepds xai ppdviwos], being composed of con- 
structive [rexvixdés, workmanlike] fire. For there are two kinds of fire, that 
which is destructive [drexvos], and converts its fuel into itself, and the con- 
structive, which has the power of growth and preservation, such as is in the 
plants and animals [{Ga], which is nature and soul [vous xai yvyy]. And of 
this kind of fire is the substance of the stars. 

Galen Hist. Phil. 16 (Diels, Dox., p. 608): Plato, then, and Zeno the Stoic, 
having discussed the substance of God, were not of the same opinion on this 
point. Plato said that God was incorporeal, but Zeno that he was body 
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[cpa], neither of them saying anything about his form. And Epicurus says 
that God is anthropomorphous. But the Stoics say that he does not always 
maintain the same form, but is fiery air [wvedya mvpa@des], being easily 
assimilated to all things with which it comes in contact. 

Hippolytus, Phil. 21. 1 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): Chrysippus and Zeno who 
themselves lay it down as a principle that God is the origin [dpyq] of all things, 
being the purest body [cpa], and that his providence provides all things. 


Nemesius, Nat. hom., p. 33; cited in Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans 
and Sceptics, p. 210, ascribes the following argument to Cleanthes: 
ovdey Gowparov oupraoxe cwpart, ovdt GowudTw cua, ANA copa 
oapare’ oupmracxe 5¢ } Yux} To Twpart vogodyTt Kal Teuvoudry, Kal 
76 cya Ty Yuxn aloxuvouérns yoo, épvOpdr yiverat, al poBovpérns, 
axpov’ cpa apa } yux7. 

Neither can the incorporeal suffer with the corporeal, nor the corporeal 
with the incorporeal. But the soul does suffer with the body when it is sick 
or when it is cut, and the body with the soul. Thus when the soul is ashamed 
the body blushes, and when the soul is afraid it is pale. The soul, therefore, 
is body. 

Ibid., p. 32 (also ascribed to Cleanthes): ob pévov, dyoiv, 
Syuovor rots yovedor ywoueba, kara 7d cHya, GANA Kal xara Tiv Yox7r, 
Tots waeot, Trois HOeot, rais duabécect’ cwparos 5€, 7d Spyoroy Kal 
avépuovov, obxl 5¢ dowpdrov’ cGpua dpa % yux7. 

Not only, he says, are we born like our parents as to body but also as to 


soul, in passions, habits, and dispositions. Now likeness and unlikeness are 
matters of body, not incorporeal. Therefore the soul is body. 


Nemesius, Nat. hom., p. 34, ascribes the following to Chry- 
sippus: 6 Oavarés éore xwpiouds Yrxijs amd owparos’ obdy be 
dowparov amd awparos xwpiferar’ obdt yap épdmrerat awparos 
dodcparov’  5& Wux Kal épdmrerar xal xwpiferat rod owparos 
capa apa % Yux7. 

Death is the separation of soul from body. But nothing incorporeal is 
separated from a body; for neither is anything incorporeal joined to a body. 
But the soul is joined to and is separated from the body. Therefore the soul 
is body. 


Tertull. De anima, chap. 5 (Arnim, I, 137): denique Zeno 
“consitum spiritum’”™ definiens animam hoc modo instruit: “quo,” 


* Consitus spiritus probably is Aristotle’s cvugurov rveiua. 
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inquit, ‘‘digresso animal emoritur, corpus est: consito autem spiritu 
digresso animal emoritur; ergo consitus spiritus corpus est; con- 
situs autem spiritus anima est; ergo corpus est anima.” 

Accordingly, Zeno defining the soul as inborn air teaches as follows: that 
which, by its departure, causes the animal to die is body. But when the in- 
born air departs the animal dies. Therefore the inborn air is body. But the 
inborn air is the soul, therefore the soul is body. 

Stobaeus, Ecl. i. 19. 4 (Arnim, I, 99; Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 23, Diels, Dox., 
Pp. 459): But a body does not always have weight. But air [dyp] and fire are 
without weight. 

Galen De plac. Hippoc. et. Plat. ii. 8 (p. 248 M): But if he [Diogenes the 
Babylonian] should follow Cleanthes and Chrysippus and Zeno in saying that 
the soul is nourished by blood, and that the breath [air?] is its substance 
[otciay 8 airs trdpyeav Td wvetpa] . . . . 

Galen De plac. Hippoc. et Plat. iii. 1 (p. 251 M, cited by Zeller, 
op. cit., p. 211): Aéyw bn, drt 6 Xpbourros xara tov rprov adrod 
wept Yuxijs NOyov Tay pepav abrijs rod jyeuorixod pynuovebew apxd- 
pevos, Oa dSecxvivar reiparar riv apxiv tis Wuxis & Tp Kapdia pory 
mepréxecbar, odrwol Aéyer” 1) Yux7? rvedua éore ohupuTor hui ovvexés 
ravtl To oepart Sifxov tore Gv 4 Tis {wis oumperpla wapy & To 
owpart. rabrns ov rév pepdv éxdorw diareraypévwr popiw 7d dijKov 
abrijs els rHv Tpaxetay dprnpiay dwrqy mayer elvar, 7d 5é els dGPadpods 
byw, 7d b¢ eis Gra axon, 7d 5é els pivas Scppnow, 7d be eis YAOTTav 
yeiow, 7d 5é eis SAnv Thy capxa adn kai 7d eis Spxets Erepdv Twa Exov 
rowdrov déyov omrepuarixdy, eis & 5& cupBaiver ravra radra, & TH 
xapoia elvat pépos Sv abrijs 7d Hyyeuovikov. 

Now I say that Chrysippus in his first essay on the soul, beginning with 
the mention of the dominant one of the parts of the soul, then endeavors to 
show that the origin of the soul is in the heart alone, and says as follows: 
The soul is air congenital in us, extending to all the body continuously as 
long as the due proportion of the life remains in the body. The parts of 
this being distributed to each portion, that portion of it which extends to the 
windpipe we call voice; that to the eyes, vision; that to the ears, hearing; 
that to the nostrils, smell; that to the tongue, taste; that to all the body, 
touch; also that to the testicles having such a special function, we call the 


spermatic [part]; and that which goes where all these come together, viz., in 
the heart, we say is the ruling part of it. 


Galen Hist. Phil. 24 (Diels, Dox., p. 613,12; Arnim, I, 136): ray 
5 obciay abrijs [sc. ris Yuxis] of uev dowparov Epacay, &s TAdrwr, of 
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5é o@para xweiv, as Zhvwv xal of € abrod. mvedpa yap elvat rabrny 
brevdnoay kal ovrot. 
And some, like Plato, say that the substance of the soul is incorporeal; 


but others that it moves bodies, as Zeno and his followers; for these also 
suppose that the soul is air. 


Plut. Epit. v. 4 (Diels, Dox., p. 417): Aebxurmos xai Zhvwv c&pa’ 
Yuxiis yap elva: dréomracua. 

Leucippus and Zeno [say that seed is] body; for it is a fragment broken 
off the soul [cf. also Euseb. Prep. evang. xv. 20 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 39; Diels, 
Dox., p. 470)]. 

Diog. Laert. vii. 1.85: And the seed of man which the man emits is together 
with moisture mixed with the parts of the soul according to the kind of mixture 
which was that of the parents. And Chrysippus says in the second book of 
his Physics that it [the seed] is according to its substance air [zvetpa], as is 
plain from the seeds which are cast into the earth, which if they have be- 
come old no longer germinate, as is plain, their virtue having evaporated 
[Scarrervevxvias].! 

Plut. De primo frig. 2. 5 (cited by Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans and 
Sceptics, p. 213): of 6 Zraxkol xal rd wvedpa Aéyovow é rots compact 
trav Bpedar rp mepupbte crouodoba kal weraBaddov éx dicews yiryverOar 
Yuxnv. 

The Stoics say that the wvedya in the bodies of infants is hardened by the 
cooling and being changed by the process of generation becomes soul. 


Hippolyt. Phil. 21 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): riv 5& puxiy A€yovew 
Gbavaror elvat, cGua 5é, xal yevéoOar éx ris wepupbiews rod dépos rod 
meptéxovros, 56 Kal xaretobac Yuxnv’ duoroyodot dé kal perevow- 
parwow yiverOar wpiopérwy obody trav Yuxar. 

And they [the Stoics] say that the soul is immortal, and is body, and that 
it comes into being from the cooling of the air that surrounds it, therefore also 
it is called soul. And they hold also that a transmigration takes place when 
the souls reach the appointed number. 

Plut. Epit. iv. 20 (Diels, Dox., p. 410): Ot 6& Zrwkol cHua 
Thy puny’ wav yap 7d dpdv 7h Kal wowidv gaya’ 4 5 dwr7y Tore? Kal 
Spa’ dkobouev yap airijs kal alcBavoueba rpoomirrovens Ty axon Kal 
éxrurovons Kabarep Saxrudiovu eis Knpdv. ert way Td Kwovv Kal évoxovv 
capa éore’ xKuwel bt Huds % ebyovaia, évoxde? 5¢  Gyovoia. ert wav 7d 


t The argument here is that because by evaporation seeds lose their virtue, so 
the semen (i.e., the vital part of it) is rve}ua—moisture or air. 
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xwovpevov aya éort’ xivetras b¢ 4 pwr) kal rpoonimre: eis Tos Nelous 
Tomous kai dvravax\ara xabarep éxi ris odhaipas ris Baddopérns els 
totxov’ éy your rats kar’ Alyumrrov rupaplow edo pia pwr} pryvupern 
rérrapas fj xal wévre Hxous awepyafverat. 

And the Stoics say that the voice is body. For everything that does or 
makes is body. But the voice makes and does. For we hear it and we under- 
stand when it falls upon the sense of hearing and makes an impression like that 
of the finger on wax. Also that which moves or annoys is body. But refine- 
ment moves us and rudeness annoys us. Again everything which is moved 
is body. But the voice is moved and falls into the hollow places and is reflected 
just as in the case of a ball being thrown against a wall. Indeed inside the 
pyramids of Egypt when one voice breaks forth it produces four or five echoes. 


Plut. Epit. i. 6 (Diels, Dox., p. 292): dpitovrar 5& riv rod Beod 
ovciay of Xrwixol obrws’ mvedua voepdy kal mup@bes ok Exov pey 
popojv, weraBaddov dé eis 6 Botderar kal cvveEouotobuevoy wacwr. 

The Stoics define the substance of God as follows: air, intelligent and 
fiery, not having indeed form but changing into what it will and assimilating 
itself to all things. 

Stob. Ecl. i. 1 (Diels, Dox., p. 302): Tlovevddros veda voepdv 
Kai wup@des, ox éxov piv popdiy peraBdddov 5é els 6 Bobderar xal 
ouvetouovolmevov Tac. 

Posidonius says that [God is] air intelligent and fiery, not having indeed 
form, but changing into what it will and assimilating itself to all things. 

Stob. Ecl. i. 1 (Diels, Dox., p. 302): Avoyéyns cai KyXedv6ns xal 
Oivoriéns [rév Oedv] tiv Tod Kdopouv Yuxny. 


Diogenes and Cleanthes and Oinopides say that God is the soul of the world. 


Galen Hist. Phil. 35 (Diels, Dox., pp. 618-19): of Drwrxol dé 
rov Oedv rip &wrexvov 4H rvedua vopitovow, 65 Badifov éxi Kbcpou 
yeveow, éurreprecdngdds ravras Tovs orepuarixovs Névyous, kal’ ods Exacra 
kal’ eivappérny yiveoOat, kal duiKxev db’ Sdov Tod Kbopou Tas tpognyopias 
peradapBavoy [ré] xara ras ris tAns &’ Hs Kexopnxe wapadddéers. 
Beovs 5¢ Kal Tov Kdopov Kal rods dorépas kal rhv yh elvar vouifovew, 
76 5 dvwrarov TavTwyr Tov voy elvat, Tov Dedr. 

The Stoics think that God is a constructive fire or air proceeding 
methodically to the creation of a world, embracing all the principles of genera- 
tion, according to which everything comes into being in its allotted way, and 
it extends, they think, throughout all the world, receiving names according 
to the different forms of matter through which it spreads. And they think 
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that the world and the stars and the earth are gods, but that the highest of 
all is mind, that is, God [cf. also Plut. Epit. i. 7 and Stob. Ecl. i. 1, Diels, 
Dox., pp. 305-6, where, with minor variations, the same passage occurs]. 


Plut. Epit. iv. 21 (Diels, Dox., pp. 410-11): of Drwxol pacw 
elvac THs YuxIs avwrarov pépos 7d iyyeuovikdv, 7d mowdy Tas payracias 
kal ovykarabéces kal aicOnoes Kal dpyuds’ Kal rodro hoyiopudv 
Kadovow. 

"Ard 5& rod Hyeuorixod érrd pépn éorl ris Wuxijs éxreduxdra Kal 
éxrewopueva els TO cpa Kabarep ai ard Tov modtrodos miexravat’ 
‘Trav b& éxra pepdv ris Wuxis wévre wey elo 7a alcOnrnpia, Spacis 
bappnats axon eos kal adn. 

"Qv 4 pay Spacis éori mvedpua diareivoy ard Hyeuorrxod péxpts 
épOarpav, axon 5¢ rvedua daretvoy awd Tod iyyeporrkod péxpis Grwv, 
bcgppnots 5¢ arvedua diareivoy ard rod tyyeuorKod péxpt puKTHpwr 
[Aerrivor], yedous 5¢ wvedua dareivoy ard rod Hyeuorxod péxpr 
yrerrns, ad 5¢ rvedua diareivov ard rod tyyepovixod péxpis érihaveias 
els Bigw evaicOnrov Trav mpoomirrévTwr. 

Tay 5¢ AowwGy 7d wey A€yerar orépua, Sep Kal abrd wredud éore 
biareivov ard Tod iyyeuovrxod wéxpt Tay wapacraray’ 7d 5é ‘pwriev’ 
bd tov Zhyvwvos eipnuévor, 5 xal dwviy kadovow, éort rvedua drareivoy 
amd Tov wyeuovuKod péxpe dapvyyos Kal yAwrrns Kal rdv oiKeiwy 
dpyavuv. abrd 5 7d tyyeuovixdv Gorep év Kdouw KaTouKel &v TH Huerépa 
opaipoerde? xepadg. 

The Stoics say that the ruling part of the soul is highest. It is that which 
produces imaginations and sanctions and perceptions and impulses; and this 
they call the logical part. And there are seven parts of the soul generated 
from the ruling part and extending into the body like the arms from the poly- 
pus. Of the seven parts of the soul five are the senses, sight, smell, hearing, 
taste, and touch. Of these, sight is rvetyo [air ?] extending from the ruling 
part to the eyes; hearing is wvedya extending from the ruling part to the 
ears; smell is mvedya, extending from the ruling part to the nostrils; taste 
is mvevya, extending from the ruling part to the tongue; feeling is wvetya, 
extending from the ruling part to surfaces, sensitive to the touch of things 
coming in contact with them. Of the others the seed is mentioned, which is 
itself also wvetya, extending from the ruling part to the testicles; and the 
utterance, mentioned by Zeno, which also they call voice, is wvedua, extend- 
ing from the ruling part to the throat and tongue and the neighboring organs. 
But the ruling part itself, as in a xéopos, dwells in our sphere-shaped head. 
Cf. also iv. 8, 15. 
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Varro De lingua lat. v. 59: sive ut Zenon Citieus animalium 
semen ignis est, qui anima ac mens. 


According to Zeno the Citiean, the semen of animals is a fire which is 
life and intelligence. 


Rufus Ephes. De part. hom., p. 44 C: Oeppaciay 5é xal mvedpa 
Zhvwv 76 abrd elvai dnow. 


Zeno says that heat and veda are the same. 


Theodoret, Gr. aff. cur. v. 25 (Arnim, 1,128): Zvwv 6 6 Kirseds 
6 rode tis aipécews tyynoduevos rordde mwepl Yuxijs dotdtew rods 
olxeious édidake howrnras’ Tov yap Tor dvOpwmuvov Bopdy, irypdv bvra kai 
peréxovra mvebwaros, Tis Yuxis Epnoev elvar pépos re Kal ardcracua 
Kal Tov Tav mpoyovwv orépparos Képacua Te kal piyua éf drayrwr Trav 
Ths Wuxijs wopiwy Evvabpoobér. 

Zeno the Citiean, the founder of this sect, taught his own disciples to 
hold these opinions about the soul. For he said that the human semen, 
being moist, and composed in part of wvedya, is a part of the soul and a frag- 


ment and mixture of the seed of the parents, being compounded of all the parts 
of the soul. 


Quotations might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but these 
will suffice to set forth the main features of the doctrine of the 
early Stoics in respect to the matter we are considering. A dia- 
gram, though necessarily imperfect, will perhaps make the rela- 
tionship of the various terms and conceptions more clear. 
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According to Stobaeus (Ecl. i. 17, Diels, Dox., p. 463; Arnim, II, 
471), Chrysippus affirmed that the ultimate reality was rvedua 
moving itself, i.e., self-moving air (4qp).t This ultimate reality is 
also called oGya as over against infinite space, which, together 
with time, falls into the category of the dodparov (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1. 70 [140]). This ultimate reality consists of two principles 
(4pxat), or rather perhaps has two fundamental characteristics or 
aspects, viz.: (1) the active, Néyos, reason (also called 6eds); and 
(2) the passive, #An, matter (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68; Plut. Epit. 
i. 4, Diels, Dox., p. 289). ‘To each of these various other predi- 
cates are attached. Thus the first, \dyos, is said to be eds, and 
és in turn is said to be aifjp (Cic. De nat. deor. i. 36; Ac. ii. 126), 
mip (Cic. De nat. deor. i. 37; Arnim, I, 530; Galen Hist. Phil. 35), 
vods (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68), and an immortal being, {@ov 404varov 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 72), but also cGya (Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, 
Dox., p. 608; Hippol. Phil. 21. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 571). Tertullian 
says (A pol. 21) that Cleanthes summed up all the predicates of God 
in the word spiritus (=vedya), but the accuracy of his statement, 
unsupported by other testimony, is perhaps not beyond question. 
The second principle, called, as it consists of parts, An, is, con- 
ceived as a whole, oicia. The tAn permeated and controlled by 
doyos, which is God, becomes a ciornua ef obpavod Kal yijs kal Tov & 
rovrots ioewy (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 31, Diels, Dox., p. 465), or more 
briefly stated, 7} dvaxdopunois trav dorépwy (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70 
[138]), and is called 4 dvaxdcpnots or Kdopos. This xdcpos is a living 
being, {@ov, endowed with reason, soul, and perception, but is 
destructible (ibid.). To it also is applied the predicate cGya (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 1. 68; cf. also 70). God also is said to be xéopos (ibid. 
70, 72) and in the largest sense of the term the xécyos includes God 
and the universe (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70 [138]; Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 
31; Stob. Ecl. 1. 21, Diels, Dox., p. 465). God is said to be the 
seminal principle of the world (Diog. Laert. 68) and the dnwodpyos 
of the orderly arrangement. The voids permeates every part of 
the world just as yvx7 permeates us. Moreover, God periodically 
absorbs the totality of substance into himself, then gives it forth 
again (ibid. 70; cf. 68). 

t Arnold, Rom. Stoicism, p. 89. 
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“Tn consists of four elements (crotxeia), viz.: mip, anp, biwp, 
vii (ibid. 69). The four elements are interconvertible (ibid. 70). 
They are not, therefore, four substances or kinds of matter, but 
four forms of one substance. The first of them, zip, is supreme 
and is also called aether (ibid. 69). The second, damp, is nearly 
identical with wvefya in its primary sense of wind (Stob. Ecl. i. 
17). 

The Stoics distinguish two kinds of fire, the rip &rexvov and the 
mip rexvixdv, meaning fire that destroys and fire that preserves 
and contributes to growth (Stob. Ecl. i. 25). It is the former, 
apparently, which is said to destroy the elements (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1. 68). From the latter spring the plants and animals. It is 
called also diots (in respect to plants) and yvx7q (in respect to 
animals); and of it is the substance of the stars (Stob. Eel. i. 25; 
Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 33, Diels, Dox., p. 467). 

By the yvx7 the Stoics commonly mean the seat of life, feeling, 
thought, and will. The definition of the word is found in its func- 
tions. Of the soul, so defined, Zeno says that it is rvedua &Peppyov 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84) or wip (Cic. Tusc. i. 9. 19). Since Cicero 
says expressly that Zeno did not add a fifth element to the four, 
but that the Stoics regard fire as that which produces all things, 
even mind and perception (Cic. Ac. i. 11. 39; cf. De mat. deor. ii. 
22. 57), it is probable that by vedya &Pepyov Zeno means a com- 
bination of fire and air, or fire on the way to become air, or air 
on the way to become fire. Galen also ascribes to Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, and Zeno the opinion that the soul is nourished by 
blood and that the breath [air ?] is its substance (Galen De plac. 
Hippoc. et Plat., p. 248 M; cf. also Galen Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, 
Dox., p. 613). 


t This is of course true, not of Stoic writers only, but of Greek writers generally. 
Cf. American Journal of Theology, July, 1914, p. 411. Less clearly so when it means 
“life” or ‘‘shade,’”’ but obviously so when meaning “soul,’”’ yvx% is by definition a 
functional term, while rvedya on the other hand issubstantial. The relation between 
the two, through a large part at least of their contemporary use, corresponds to that, 
e.g., of the terms “knife” and “steel.” The definition of the one lies in that which it 
does, that of the other—in its elements or qualities. The second may be predicated 
of the first; the first cannot be of the second. One may say 7 Yuxh rvedud éors; but 
not 7d rvedua Yuxh éort. Yuxy never denotes a substance; only in a relatively late 
period does rvedya acquire a functional meaning. 
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Galen p. 251 M ascribes to Chrysippus the statement: 4 guvx7 
mvetuda éor. chudurov jyuiv ovvexés mavtl r@ owpart dupKov (see 
above, p. 579). The expression at once recalls Aristotle’s oip- 
gurov mredua (i. 659). 17 ff; i. 6690. 1; 7436. 39; American Journal 
of Theology, October, 1913, p. 571f).2 It is doubtless the same 
doctrine and probably the same passage which Diogenes Laertius 
has in mind when in vii. 1. 84 he says that the Stoics say that the 
soul is 7d cupgvées tyuty mvedua. 

The soul is also said to be gua (Galen Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, 
Dox., p. 613; Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84; cf. the doctrine of Democ- 
ritus, Stob. Ecl. i. 49, Diels, Dox., p. 388; Nem., Nat. hom., 
PP- 32, 33, 34; Tertull. De anima, chap. v). 

The soul has various parts or functions, sometimes four, as 
shown in the diagram, sometimes increased to eight by analyzing 


t The expression cdudurov wvedua occurs also in the Ilept IIveduaros, probably 
written about the first century A.D. and erroneously ascribed to Aristotle (see Christ, 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft, VII, 736; Neustadt in Hermes, 
XLIV [1909], 60 ff.): 

7d 5¢ cbudurov rvedua 5.’ Sdov, kal dpxh awd rod wvedpovos [chap. iv]. 

*Emel 52 rpeis al xevhoas rod év rG dprnple rvevuaros, dvarvoh, opuypss, Tplrn 5 h 
Thy tpophy érdyouca kal xarepyafouévn, Nexréov bwép éxdorns Kal wot, kal rds, xal 
tlvos xdpev [chap. iv]. 

kal radra uév ws mepl rhy abfgnory Kal rpophy rod rveduaros [chap. ii, fin.]. 

7d 5¢ rveipa, rd ex Tis dvarvojs péperOar per els Thy Koidlay, ob 5a Tod cropdxov 
(robro pev yap ddvvarov), GdXd wbpoyv elvar rapa Thy doguy, 5: ob Td rvedua TY dvarvog 
péperbar éx rod Bpoyxlov els Thy xoiNlay cal rdduwy Ew Tolro 52 TH aleOhoe pavepby 
[chap. v, init.]. 

According to Neustadt (Hermes, XLIV, 60 ff.) the ITept Ivevpyaros is the prod- 
uct of a school known as the mvevyarixol, concerning whom we derive a certain 
amount of information from Galen, having been perhaps written by Athenaeus, the 
founder of the school. He draws this conclusion from the parallels which he discovers 
between the treatise and the statements of Galen about the views of the school. From 
these it appears that the men of this school recognized the four elements, the hot and 
the cold, the wet and the dry; but also four qualities to which they applied the same 
names. From the four substances and qualities they derived what they called the 
éuocouépn or homogeneous bodies, among which they included bones, flesh, and 
arteries, in each of which one of the four qualities predominated and determined the 
character. Thus the flesh is wet, the gristle is cold, the bones dry and cold, the fat 
wet and warm. 

But that which is of special interest for us is their doctrine of the rvedua and yux4. 
Galen says that Athenaeus, following the Stoics, introduced, as a fifth element, the 
awve0ua which pervades all things (Neustadt, p. 68). Yet this element does not seem 
to have been deified for him. For in the [epi Ivedyaros, defending the proposition 
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7d alcOnrixdy into the five senses and counting these instead of 
that. 

Plut., Epit. iv. 15, ascribes to Chrysippus the view that we per- 
ceive darkness by the impact of the intermediate air, adding that 
the air is pierced by the visual wvedya, which proceeds from the 
principal part of the soul even to the eyeball. In iv. 21 (see above, 
p. 582) this latter view is expanded into the statement that, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, there extend from the ruling part of the soul, 
located in the head, seven parts or senses—sight, hearing, etc. 
Each of these is said to be mvedua, though the soul itself is not 
here called rvedya. 

In iv. 8 he ascribes to the Stoics the view that the media of 
sense-perception are mvejyara voepd extending from the governing 


that there are not, as some maintain, two kinds of fire, one in the organic and another 
in the inorganic world, but in the inorganic world different effects of fire according 
to the quality of the thing affected by it, and in the organic world, not fire proper, 
but warmth, he adds: “But the arts use the warmth only as a tool, but nature both 
as a tool and as material. Accordingly this difference offers no obstacle to the view 
that nature, which uses the warm and which at the same time produces with the 
visible appearances harmonious movement, possesses intelligence. For fire and breath 
(xvedua) do not indeed do it [i.e., do not possess or do not impart intelligence]. Yet 
the same capacity meets us also in the soul (¥vx#). It is well, therefore, to ascribe 
both to the same source (either in general or specifically in part), which brings it about 
that the like movement is always present, for it is nature from which becoming springs.”’ 

Apparently, therefore, the wvevyarcxol, while finding one source of intelligence 
both in the soul and in the universe, and while postulating rvedua additional to the 
four elements or the four qualities, yet did not identify the wvedua with the all- 
pervading intelligence. 

In this respect they remind us of what Sextus says of the Stoics, having in mind 
perhaps Chrysippus, who, Galen says, was the great-grandfather of the pneumatic 
sect (Arnim, II, 311; Neustadt, p. 64): “The substance of things that are, they say, 
being of itself incapable of motion and formless, must be moved by and given form by 
some cause. Therefore, as when we see a beautiful piece of metal work we wish to 
know who was the artist, believing that the material is itself without power of motion, 
so also when we contemplate the matter of the universe moving and taking form and 
order we should reasonably inquire for the cause that moves it and gives it diverse 
forms. And it is probable that this is nothing else than a certain power that permeates 
it as soul (Wvx%) permeates us . . . . so that this would be God.” 

Here also the order and motion which the universe shows are ascribed to a power 
in itself analogous to the soul in the human person. But this power is not called 
veda, though it is not as in the Ilept IIveduaros expressly said that it is not rvedua, 

From all this it appears that, for whatever reason the mvevyarixol were called 
such, it was not because they affirmed that God was mvedua or because they held any 
notion of immaterial spirit. 
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part of the soul to the organs of the body. These rveipara voepé 
are manifestly identical with the wvedya of iv. 15 and 21, and 
with the zvedpa obydurov ravti To oapart dujxov of Galen, p. 251 M, 
being pluralized only as parts of that which quantitatively and 
generically considered is called rvedya. 

What, then, did the early Stoics mean by oGya and mvedya as 
predicates of yvx7? It is to be noted that the two terms are not 
sharply antithetical. Not only are they both predicated of yuxq, 
but the soul is said to be cpa because it is rvedya (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1. 84). ZGpa clearly has two distinct uses. First, in the com- 
mon unphilosophical sense, it denotes that which contains the 
soul, and is distinct from it, the two being frequently spoken of in 
antithesis (Diog. Laert. vii. 1.65; Nem., Nat. hom., pp. 32, 33, 34)- 
It is doubtless composed of the elements, perhaps the four (Galen 
Const. art. med. i. p. 251, K; Arnim, II, 405), or possibly the 
two lower (Arnold, Rom. Stoicism, p. 257). On the other hand, 
as shown above, the soul is said to be body (Nem., Nat. hom.., loc. 
cit.), and God is said to be body (Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, Dox., 
p. 608; Hippo]. Phil. 21. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 571). Moreover, the 
whole universe is divided into body and not-body, the former 
term being applied to the two dpxai and the latter to things that 
have no real existence, such as time and space (Diog. Laert. vii. 
1. 70 [140]). 

It might seem, therefore, that cGya was simply the Stoic term for 
a real existence. And this may be thought to be confirmed by the 
statement quoted by Arius Didymus from Zeno that the cause is 
body (Stob. Ecl. i. 13, Diels, Dox., p. 457). But, on the other hand, 
it is to be noticed that the two senses of cya are closely related 
to one another, so that one may argue from the one to the other, as 
in the argument concerning the separation of soul and body (Nem., 
Nat. hom., loc. cit.). Moreover, in immediate connection with the 
passage from Ar. Did. in which he says that the cause is body, 
body is defined as that which has extension in three dimensions; 
cf. Galen Hist. Phil. 23, Diels, Dox., p. 612. Diogenes Laertius 
ascribes the same opinion to Apollodorus (vii. 1. 68). 


t Cf. also the statement in Plut. Epit. i. 11, Diels, Dox., p. 310: of Zrwxol rdvra 
Ta alria cwuaTixd: wveduara yap. 
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It is true, indeed, that the Stoic categories, somatic and asomatic, 
do not exactly correspond to the modern categories, material and 
immaterial. Zeno said, e.g., that bodies do not necessarily have 
weight (Stob. Ecl. i. 19. 4, Diels, Dox., p. 459), referring especially 
to fire and air (and it is of these, of course, that the soul is com- 
posed). It is true also that the Stoic would probably not have 
said, ‘‘Whatever is o@ua is tdn.”’ Yet he excluded from the 
somatic only such things as space and time, and neither formed 
a third category of immaterial entities nor denied to any part of 
the somatic the essentially material qualities. 

It seems necessary to conclude, therefore, that while the Stoics 
applied oGyua as a philosophic term to a much larger class of exist- 
ences than that of which modern thinkers use it, and while the 
emphatic element of its meaning is objective or real existence, yet 
it also carried with it the implication of materiality. It could be 
applied to things extremely tenuous and not subject to most of 
the laws of physics, indeed was the most inclusive term they could 
use for real existences (being more inclusive, for example, than 
substance, oivia), yet affirmed of all such existences materiality.’ 

Concerning mvedya it is important to notice that the early 
Stoics still employed the term in its primitive sense of wind? (see 
analysis of meanings). We have seen that Stobaeus says that 
Chrysippus defines the ultimate reality as rvedya or air endowed 
with the power of self-motion, being in the same category with 
aether, the upper air (Stob. Ecl. i. 17, Diels, Dox., p. 463). If it 
is mvedua in this sense that is predicated of the human soul, the 
soul is thereby made fundamentally a physical entity. Or if 
mvedya as applied to the soul is fire, or air on the way to become 
fire, or, as the expression oiudurov mvedya suggests, breath or inborn 
air, it is in that case one of the ororxeia, being interconvertible 
with water and earth, and falling under the category tAn, and so 
still more clearly physical. Nor is this conclusion invalidated by 


*Cf. Hicks in art. “Stoics” in Encyc. Brit., Ed. IX, vol. xxii, p. 592, and Ed. XI, 
vol. xxv, pp. 943-4. 


? With this usage may be compared the use of the word by Pseud.-Hippoc., rept 
gvody (Littré, VI, 94), as a common term, to use modern phraseology, for gas, air, 
and aether. See American Journal of Theology, July, 1914, p. 401. 
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the fact that the early Stoics probably, as their successors certainly, 
said that God was mvedya. For they also said that he was aether 
and body, and identified him with the xécyuos. In short, if to 
predicate mental qualities and powers of a subject having material 
qualities is to be a materialist, this is apparently precisely what 
the Stoics were. They were, indeed, less pronouncedly materialistic 
than the Epicureans, in contrast with whom it might almost be 
said that they were non-materialists. Yet it seems impossible to 
escape the conclusion that their ultimate reality had a material 
quality. 

But it is even more clear that they ascribed material qualities to 
the soul,” than that they used cGya in a materialsense. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, of the two predicates of the soul, cya and mvedya, 
the latter affirms its materiality more explicitly than the former. 
For while cya can be applied to anything having real existence, 
being a predicate of both the two dpxai, rvedua as applied to the 
soul seems quite clearly to belong to the #An. Even the most 
spiritual reality had its material aspect. 

On the other hand, it is equally important to observe that, if we 
may trust the testimony of Plutarch, Galen, and Stobaeus concern- 
ing the views of Chrysippus and the other early Stoics, the rvedya, of 
which, according to these early writers, the soul was composed, was 
not perishable breath, as Xenophanes held, or inert matter—the 
passive tn of Aristotle—but, while material, also, by virtue of its 
permeation by dédyos, active. The rvedua in which, according to 
Stobaeus, Chrysippus found the ultimate basis of all things is not 
simply air in motion, as was the wvedyua of earlier writers, but self- 
moving. It is true, indeed, and important to note, that self-motion 
does not thereby become a quality of veya as such. It is pred- 
icated, not of all wvedya by an analytic judgment, but of the 
mvedua which is identified with 7d dv, and of this by a synthetic 
judgment. Nor is it wholly clear, by virtue of direct statement or 
evidence, that mvedua in itself implies activity. Yet the soul, 
which is said to be rvedyua éPepyor, is active, and it seems probable 
that the fact of activity is associated in Stoic thought with the 

It is instructive to observe that Tertullian not only interprets the Stoics in this 


way, but himself adopts their view in a sense more obviously material than their 
own (Apol., chap. 21). 
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fact that it is xvedua, if not also with the self-activity of the rvedua 
which constitutes the 7é vy. For before the Stoics rvedya signified 
air in motion; the Stoics say that the individual soul is a part of 
the universal soul (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84), and, according to Galen, 
Chrysippus, affirming that the soul is rvedya ciydurov jyiv, says 
also that it extends to all parts of the body, becoming voice, 
vision, hearing, etc., and in the testicles having a special function. 
Plutarch, perhaps quoting less literally, says that the Stoics say 
that there are seven parts of the soul, each of which proceeds from 
the ruling part and is rvedyua. Thus sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
feeling, and voice are each said to be wvedya, and the semen (repro- 
ductive power) is also said to be wvedya, “extending from the ruling 
part to the testicles.” IZIvedya, therefore, of which the soul con- 
sists, though physical, is endowed with vitality—is soul-stuff; or, 
as it extends from the soul to the organs of sense and repro- 
duction, a vital nervous fluid. 

Of the ultimate reality, accordingly, of God, and of the soul, 
it is affirmed that each is g@ya and each is wvedua. As the first 
affirms materiality without affirming passivity, so the second 
suggests, or perhaps even affirms, activity without denying, but 
indeed implying, materiality. 

To this evidence derived from quotations from the Stoics 
themselves there are two pieces of interesting evidence which come 
to us from outside sources. Menander, a comic poet, a contem- 
porary of Zeno, born later, and dying earlier (342-292), has left 
us the following lines: 

mavoacbe vovv Aéyovres’ ovdev yap mAé€ov 
dvOpwmivos vovs éoriv, GAX’ 6 THs TUxNS 
(cir’ éxri rovTo wvedpua Oeiov cir vois) 
tovr’ éort Td KuBepvav dravta Kai otpépov 
kai owlwv, 7 mpovow. 8’ % OvyTh Kavos 
kal rAyvados. meicOnre x’ ov’ pémperGE pe: 
trav’ dca vootpev } A€yonev 7} mparropev 
Tuxyn oriv, Hpes 8 éopev excyeypappévor. 
Tuxn KuBepva mavra, TavTyy Kal ppevas 

def Kal rpovorav Thy Oedv Kadciv povny, 

ei py Tis GAAws dvopacw yxaipe Kevois. 


[Kock, Com. Ait. Frag., III, p. 139.] 
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Cease talking about vots. For no other human vois is there except that 
of Fortune (be it divine rvedya or vots). This it is that controls and guides 
and preserves all things, and human foresight is smoke and nonsense. Be 
persuaded and you will not blame me. All that we think, or say, or do is 
Fortune, and we are conscripts. .... Fortune controls everything, and we 
ought to call it mind and foresight, the only goddess, unless one likes to use 
mere empty words. 


The doctrine of the poet is that men have no control of their 
lives. The god whom he calls rixn controls everything; human 
foresight is all nonsense. Of human pois as controlling anything 
it is absurd to speak. Parenthetically he remarks, ‘You may if 
you like call it [ie., rbxn] mvedua Oeiov® or voids; it matters not; 
fortune, tixn, governs everything.” The parenthetical remark 
seems to indicate that some of his contemporaries employed these 
terms to designate the supreme power that controls all things, and 
that though these are not the words that he prefers, he will not 
quarrel with them about words; the fact is that rixy rules every- 
thing. 

In the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochus, 370c¢, occurs the 
following sentence: ob yap 5n ye Ovnrn ye dios rocov dbovo’ av 
hparo peyeboupyias, Gore xatadpovnca. pev brepBadddvtwv Onpiwv 
Bias, dtarreparwoacba bt wedayn, Seipacbar 5¢ Gorn, Karacrnoacba 5é 
modreias, avaBrdpar dé eis tov obpavdy Kal deity repipopas aorpwv 
kal Spdyous HAiov re Kal cedAnvns dvarodds Te kal dioes éxrelWers TE 
kal raxelas droxaracracets ionuepias Te Kal rpomds durras, cal TAeddwv 
xetuavas Kai Oépous dvéuous, Kal Ta TOD Kdcyou TaOhpara mapamntacbar 
mpos Tov alava, el un Tt Oeiov bvTws evqv mvedua TH Wux7, i’ od Thy 
Tay THrLKavbe trepivoray Kal yvaow éoxev. 

For mortal nature at least would not have acquired and maintained so 
great effectiveness as to despise the violence of overpowering wild beasts, to 
cross seas, to build cities, to found commonwealths, to look into the heavens 
and discern orbits and courses of stars and the summer winds, and to chart 
out for the future the risings and settings and eclipses of sun and moon, and 
the swift return of the equinox, and the two solstices, and the autumn storms 
and the summer winds, and the cosmic events, if there were not really in the 


soul some divine breath, through which it possessed intelligence and knowledge 
of so great things. 


1 On the meaning of efov in this connection, compare also Stob. Ecl. i. 24, Diels, 
Dox., p. 466: “Aorpov 5 elval @yow 6 Ioceddnos cGpya Geiov € allépos cvvertyxéds, 
Aapmpdy Kal wrupBdes. 
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There is much difference of opinion respecting the date and 
authorship of this dialogue, some assigning it to the third, others 
to the first century B.c. See especially Susemihl, Geschichte der 
gr. Lit. in der Alexandrinerzeit, I, 21 ff., who inclines to the early 
date, and Heidel, Pseudo-Platonica, pp. 15-17, who ascribes the 
dialogue to the first century. The meaning of the expression is 
evidently similar to that which it bears in the passage from Me- 
nander. But while in Menander @eiov rvedya controls all things, 
specifically human destiny, in the Axiochus it gives intelligence and 
knowledge and is directly associated with the human yvx7. Both 
passages testify in a most interesting way to the presence, in Greek 
thought of the pre-Christian period, of the idea of divine power or 
influence affecting the mind or destiny of men, but the Axiochus 
passage much more clearly implies the presence of this power in 
the human soul. 

Though the precise expression @eiov mvedua has not been 
observed in any pre-Christian Stoic writer,’ we shall see presently 
that Posidonius, writing about 100 B.c., said that God is rvedya. 
This fact raises the question whether he or some of his fellow- 
Stoics not only made this affirmation, but employed the phrase 
Getov rvedua for the expression of the same thought. But if the ex- 
pression does come from a Stoic source, then, since Menander at 
least was a contemporary of Zeno, these passages would seem to 
prove that the phrase did not arise with Posidonius, but with a Stoic 
of a much earlier period. On the other hand, the absence of this 
expression from the vocabulary of the early Stoics, so far as trans- 
mitted to us, suggests that it may not have originated with them, 
but was either coined by others to express the Stoic idea or belonged 
to the terminology of some other school of thinkers. We are ap- 
parently without sufficient data to decide between these several 
possibilities. We must be content with the evidence, slight, but 
seemingly decisive, that the phrase @eiov mvedua was already in use 
about 300 B.C. 

It is a separate question precisely how far the term had advanced 
on the road toward immateriality in the days of Menander. It 


t In Euripides, Hipp. 1391, occurs the expression & Oefov é3ufjs rvedpa, “O divinely 
odorous breath.” But there is no apparent connection between this phrase and that 
in Menander or the Axiochus. 
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is not at all impossible that it represents a further movement in 
that direction than is to be found even in Posidonius, and that not 
only the Epicurean but the Stoic thought marks a return from the 
“spiritual” tendency of Plato. Whether so or not it is to be noticed 
that even in the Axiochus it expresses a quantitative rather than 
a personalized conception. .The phrase @eiov mvedya is still with- 
out the article and accompanied: by 7 (contrast rg yvxp) and 
denotes neither the human spirit nor apparently personal divine 
spirit but breath (or spirit ?) proceeding from God or having divine 
quality. 
THE LATER PRE-CHRISTIAN STOICS 

From Panaetius and Posidonius we trace the introduction of 
certain modifications of the conceptions of the earlier Stoics. Thus 
Panaetius maintained against his predecessors that the world was 
imperishable (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70; Stob. Ecl. i. 414), but on 
the other hand denied even the limited immortality of the soul 
which had been held by his predecessors (Cic. Tusc. i. 32. 79). 
Posidonius, though a pupil of Panaetius, assumed an eclectic 
attitude both toward his teacher and toward the earlier Stoicism. 
Of the statements expressly ascribed to him by later writers, there 
is none perhaps more important for our purpose than Stobaeus’ 
(Ecl. i. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 302) testimony that he spoke of God as 
mvedpa voepoy kal mupades (cf. Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, Dox., 
p. 609). Though it is probable that this expression was derived 
from the earlier conception that the ultimate basis of existence was 
mvedua or ip, yet it is important to observe that this is the earliest 
extant express statement by a Greek writer that God is mvedya. 

Plutarch, indeed, ascribes to the Stoics, without mention of 
individual names, the doctrine that the substance (oivia) of God 
is rvedua voepdv xal mup@des (Epit. i. 6, Diels, Dox., p. 292). But 
the context of the two passages shows that Stobaeus and Plutarch 
are both quoting from the same passage of Aétius. There can be 
no doubt that Stobaeus has preserved in the name Posidonius the 
correct reading of Aétius, for which Plutarch has substituted the 
more general expression “the Stoics.”” We cannot, therefore, 
from this passage ascribe the doctrine that God is mvedya to any 
writer earlier than Posidonius. 
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In another passage Aétius, as attested by both Plutarch and 
Stobaeus, ascribes to the Stoics the doctrine that God is voepdy 
. wip Texvixdv, d5@ Badifor éri yevéoe: Kbopou . . . . Kal mvedpa 
ey dufxov &’ Sdov rod xdopov (Diels, Dox., p. 306). Diogenes 
Laertius makes the same statement with so much of the same 
context as to show that he is drawing from the same source, 
substituting, however, according to our present text at least, ¢iow 
for Oedv. Diog. Laert. vii. 1.84: Aoxe? 5¢ abrots riv piv piow 
elvas rip rexvixdy, d5@ Badifor, eis yéveow, Sep éori mvedua wupoerdes 
kal rexvoedés. 

On the important question thus raised whether, on the basis 
of this latter thrice-quoted passage, the use of rvedua as a predicate 
of God can be carried back to the Stoics earlier than Posidonius, 
the evidence is conflicting. On the one side the examination of 
the passages in which Diogenes Laertius speaks of ‘“‘the Stoics” 
suggests that he does not use the phrase when quoting the view 
of one author only, but means by it the Stoic writers from Zeno to 
Posidonius inclusive, or a number of them. On the other hand, 
though it is probable that diow in the Diogenes Laertius passage is 
a substitute for #edy, we are scarcely justified in making this proba- 
bility the basis of an argument, and it is possible that by “‘ the Stoics”’ 
Aétius (Diels, Dox., p. 306) means Posidonius in particular, as 
Plutarch does in the passage above mentioned (Diels, Dox., p. 292). 
While, therefore, there is a possibility that the older Stoics called 
God zvedya, it remains that we cannot by definite evidence attest 
this usage for a writer earlier than Posidonius (135-51 B.c.). 

The statement that the Yux7 is rvedua &Pepyov, which Diogenes 
Laertius ascribes to Zeno, Antipater, and Posidonius (vii. 1. 84), is 
paralleled in Stobaeus by the statement that the Stoics call the 
soul mvedua voepdy Oepudy. Plutarch, however, in his parallel 
citation from Aétius omits voepdy (Diels, Dox., p. 388). While, 
therefore, the doctrine that the soul is voepés is familiar enough, 
this passage cannot be used as evidence that the Stoics employed 
the phrase mvedua voepdy of the soul. Stobaeus apparently took 
it over from the predicates of God. 

It is an interesting variation from the statement that the soul 
is mvevya eOepuov, when we find in Plutarch the affirmation that 
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the Stoics say that vedya in the bodies of infants becomes yux7n by 
cooling; and in Hippolytus, apparently quoting the same passage, 
that they say that the soul arises by the cooling of the air (ap) 
that surrounds it. Though by reason of the difference between the 
statements we are left in doubt whether the Stoics conceived of the 
soul as produced from mvedyua or anp, it is clear in either case that 
they held the notion of an airlike soul-stuff. 

While the argument from silence is always precarious, it is 
worthy of notice that neither Diogenes Laertius, Arius Didymus, 
nor Aétius expressly ascribes to the Stoics of the middle or later 
period (Panaetius or later) the statement that God is oda or that 
the soul is c@ya." 

Of somewhat similar character is the argument by which 
Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mitileren Stoa, endeavors to show 
that the views of Posidonius are extensively reflected in the writings 
of later Stoics, especially Cicero and Sextus Empiricus, even when 
these writers make no mention of him, and on this basis ascribes 
to Posidonius the doctrine that without the soul the body is matter, 
useless and defiling flesh. The soul is the bearer of life, it is the 
indwelling divinity; as a part of divinity it has autonomy. This 
power, as it cannot have originated in conception, so also cannot 
perish with death. The soul is therefore both pre-existent and 
immortal; the body is a drag upon it, limiting but unable wholly 
to destroy its freedom of action (pp. 247 ff.). Whether these ideas 
were held by Posidonius or not, some of them at least are well 


t Galen (Diels, Dox., p. 608. 19) says that Zeno says that God is Gua; Hippolytus 
(Diels, Dox., p. 571, 9) ascribes the same to Chrysippus and Zeno; Galen (Diels, 
Dox., p. 613, 13) ascribes the view that the soul is eye to Zeno and his followers; 
Nemesius, Nat. hom., pp. 32, 33, 34, says Cleanthes and Chrysippus held this; Tertullian 
De anima, chap. v. ascribes to Zeno the doctrine that the yux% is cpa, 

Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84 says that they (the Stoics) hold that the soul is body; but 
in 68, without mentioning particular philosophers, he says that they hold that the 
elements are bodies but that the principles are not bodies. From this one might 
draw the inference that God is not body, since Aéyos, which is identified with 66s, 
is one of the principles. But the inference is evidently unwarranted; for on the one 
hand it would equally prove that 6A7 is not body, and on the other, it contradicts the 
explicit testimony of Galen and Hippolytus as concerns the Stoic teaching about God. 

Hippolytus (Diels, Dox., p. 571, 17) says that “‘they”’ say that the soul is body, 
leaving it uncertain whether he means the Stoics in general or Chrysippus and Zeno in 
particular. 
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attested as belonging to some of the middle and late Stoics, and evi- 
dently represent a considerable departure from the views of the early 
Stoics and a partial return to Platonism. It is probable that with 
this revival of Platonic ideas which made the soul less material 
and set it over against the material body, c@ya, is connected the 
disappearance of gGya as a predicate of the soul. Though the two 
senses of o@yua were not identical, the sharp antithesis between 
yux7 and gGya in one of these senses made it difficult to affirm 
o&pa of yvx7 in the other sense of the former. With this change, 
in turn, is associated a reversal of the relationship between zvedua 
and o@pa as predicates of yvx7. LZvedua has become less material; 
the use of cya to denote reality with materiality only implied 
(because whatever is real is material; cf. p. 589) has disappeared, 
leaving only the use of c@ya in a strictly material sense. The soul, 
now considered pre-existent and immortal, is no longer called 
oGpa, nor is God g&ya. 

What, then, did the later pre-Christian Stoics do for the word 
mvedua? So far as concerns its use in respect to the human yu x7, 
they made little advance upon their predecessors, except perhaps 
to associate the two terms more closely together. Xenophanes 
had said nearly three centuries before that the yux7 was mvedua, 
thereby emphasizing its perishableness and suggesting that it 
ceased to exist at the death of the body. The early Stoics denied, 
indeed, that the soul perished with the separation from the body, 
giving it a limited existence after death, and Posidonius made the 
soul immortal. But in neither case is this view based upon the 
doctrine that the yYvx7 is mvedua, for rvedua itself is a material 
term. Panaetius denied any after-death existence of the soul 
without denying that the soul was mvedua; and Diogenes Laer- 
tius (vii. 1. 84) ascribes to the Stoics (without mentioning indi- 
vidual names) the argument that because the soul is mvedya, 
therefore it is body and not immortal (6 xal c&ya elvar xal 
pera Odvarov éripéverw POapriy 5é elva). 

Anaximines in the same century with Xenophanes (the sixth 
B.c.) had said that the soul was anp. A century later Epicharmus, 
though not directly predicating wvedua of Yvxn, employed the 
former of the soul-stuff, and said that at death the rvedua returned 
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whence it came. Aristotle also used the term to describe the vital 
(€uyvxos) and generative material which in his opinion, or in that 
of some contemporary of his, pervades all plants and animals. 
The Stoic doctrine of the four elements had been anticipated 
by Empedocles in the fifth century and by Aristotle in the fourth, 
and both had made air one of them and fire another. When, 
therefore, the early Stoics described the soul as rveiua &eppor, 
and then insisted with emphasis that, being wvedua, it was also 
o&pa, they probably meant by the former term to deny that it was 
mere passive An, while by the latter they affirmed that it was 
material. That they used a4j7p when enumerating the elements, 
and mvedya when predicating this same element of the soul was 
perhaps because of the usage which we find in Epicharmus, perhaps 
because of some association with wvedjya meaning breath, or with 
the phrases for death in which mvedua, and not ajp, was used, 
perhaps especially because mvedua conveyed, or suggested, as anp 
did not, the idea of activity, which they ascribed to the soul. 

IIvedya does indeed less distinctly express transitoriness than 
when Xenophanes said that the soul was rvedua, meaning that it was 
as perishable as breath; but it is no less material when used by the 
Stoics of the soul than it is in Epicharmus. It is the Stoics who 
say that the soul is an exhalation or vapor (Euseb. P.E. xv. 20, 2, 
Diels, Dox., p. 470) and that it is nourished by the blood (Galen, 
p. 248 M), joining with the latter statement the assertion that it 
is rvedua. If in any respect the Stoics have spiritualized the con- 
ception of the soul, it is mainly or only by affirming the same 
things both of the soul and of God, viz., that both were both 
ave}pa and oGpa, and by the fact that this term rvejya suggested 
activity more definitely than it had done at an earlier time. 

On the other hand, Posidonius was the first whom we definitely 
know to have used the word zvedya as a predicate of God. And 
in this perhaps he contributed indirectly to the ultimate develop- 
ment of the idea that God is immaterial spirit. Yet that he had 
not himself arrived at this thought is made probable by his 
coupling with vedua the adjective rup@des. What he has done by 
predicating wvedua of God is what Xenophanes did in applying 
avedua to the soul, viz., joined two terms together ready for the 
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time when the predicate rvedua should acquire a more distinctly 
non-material sense. IIvedya as applied both to the soul and to God 
was still stuff, not God, and ultimately, though not emphatically, 
material. 

LYapé is not a frequent term in either the early or later pre- 
Christian Stoic writers. When it occurs, it is used in a purely 
physical sense, signifying, as shown in the analysis of meanings, 
the soft part of the body or the body as a whole. Zéya is the 
common term for the body, but neither c@ya nor capt in any passage 
definitely referable to the pre-Christian period bears an ethical 
sense. For though, according to Seneca (Epist. 92. 10), Posidonius 
says inutilis caro et fluida receptandis tantum cibis habilis, such a 
statement involves only ordinary anti-Epicureanism, not a philo- 
sophic doctrine of the evil of the flesh. Whether the argument 
of Schmekel that the conception of the body as a drag upon the 
soul, as found in Seneca and Sextus Empiricus, is derived by them 
from Posidonius is conclusive or not is immaterial at this point, 
‘for the doctrine of even these later writers does not, in any 
instance, amount to an ascription of ethical quality either to the 
oGya or to the cdpé. 








CRITICAL NOTES 


PECCA FORTITER 


One often sees the above words quoted in Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal papers. There must be thousands who have read but little 
more of Luther than the words, “Sin boldly.” They have also been 
much exploited by Catholic and Anglican controversialists, and are suffi- 
cient, of course, to condemn Luther immediately as a reprobate. Luther 
is partly to blame for this, for he sometimes writes paradoxically and with 
provoking exaggeration. He is one who cannot be judged by an occa- 
sional extravagance, whecher in earnest or in joke, but by the general 
trend of his deliberate public utterances. It is not the intention here to 
go into his doctrine of sin and salvation, of faith and good works, but 
just to look for a moment on this now famous passage. 

While Luther was in the Wartburg, Melanchthon in Wittenberg was 
beating the wings of his sensitive soul, inflamed by the charge of imagi- 
nary sins, against the cage of conscience. Especially was he concerned 
over the alleged sins of the celibacy of monks and of priests and of com- 
munion in one kind. In his disputation of July 19, 1521, Carlstadt had 
demanded as a right the restitution of the cup to the laity. Its with- 
holding had been represented as a sin. Melanchthon had been worried 
for fear he had been guilty of this sin, and he had been apparently bur- 
dening his righteous soul with other fictitious sins. He wrote to Luther 
in his anxiety. This letter is lost, or we might have a better clue to 
explain the rough manner by which Luther shakes him out of his anxiety. 
That shaking is done in a Latin letter, preserved to us (De Wette 2, 34; 
Enders 3, 205-10), of August 1, 1521—a private letter to an oversensitive 
soul and in Latin. The words, shocking to us, occur in the latter part of 
the letter, which I translate. 


Concerning both kinds in the Eucharist I do not argue from the example, 
but from the word, of Christ. For there is nothing [in any specific word of 
Christ] to show that those receiving one species either do or do not sin; but 
this moves me that Christ demanded neither. So neither is baptism required 
by necessity, if a tyrant or the world should prohibit water. So the violence 
of persecution separates man and woman, whom nevertheless God forbids to be 
separated, for neither do they consent to be separated [and so there is no sin 
in such cases]. So neither do pious hearts consent to be deprived of the other 
kind [in the Eucharist]. Those who consent and approve are papists, not 
Christians, and who will deny that they sin? 
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When therefore it is not demanded by necessity, and when a tyrant impels, 
I do not see how they sin receiving one kind. For who can take away by force 
the tyrant being unwilling? So hitherto nothing impels except the reason 
which says that the institution of Christ is not held. But the Scripture 
defines nothing, without which we cannot pronounce anything asin. It [the 
Eucharist] is instituted of Christ, but there is a free permission, which cannot 
be confined in whole or in part. 

For what would be done if that happens which happened to Donatus the 
martyr, that certain could not partake, the cup being broken and spilled, when 
there could not be at hand other wine, and many similar cases? In short, 
because Scripture does not say this to be sin, I shall not assert it to be sin. 

Of course you should keep intact the institution of Christ. For it was this 
which I was thinking of urging before all things if I might have returned to 
you. For we have knowledge of this tyrant, and we can resist him unless we 
are compelled to receive so much the other kind. 

But I will not celebrate a private mass to all eternity [for that would be 
arealsin]. Pray let us beseech the Lord that he hasten to give to us his larger 
spirit. For I fear the Lord will quickly visit Germany, as its unbelief, impiety, 
and hatred of the gospel deserve. And this stroke will be imputed to us, because 
as heretics we may have provoked God. We shall be hated of men and rejected 
by the people, they will get hold of excuses for their sins and justify themselves 
and will approve the bad and become good neither by kindness nor by wrath. 
The will of the Lord, be done, be done—Amen. 

If you are a preacher of grace, preach a real grace, not a fictitious one. God 


does not make saved sinners fictitiously. Bea sinner and sin boldly [hold your- | ' 


self for a great sinner], but believe more boldly and rejoice in Christ, who is 
victor over sin, death, and the world. There is to be sin as long as we are thus 
[that is, in this life there is bound to be sin, even in Christians, as both the 
Roman church and the Reformers held]; for this life is not the habitation of 
righteousness, but we look for, says Peter, a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. It suffices that through the riches of the 
glory of God we know the Lamb who taketh away the sin of the world, from 
him sin cannot tear us away, even a thousand, even though we should commit 
fornication or murder a thousand times in one day. Do you think that the 
price and redemption for our sins by such a Lamb is so small ? 

Pray boldly, for you are the boldest sinner [this to shake Melanchthon out 
of his scruples over fictitious sins, restore his sanity of mind, him who was 
one of the holiest and most conscientious of men; that he did not take offense 
at the letter shows that he understood Luther better than his critics]. 


It is as though Luther said: Melanchthon, don’t let Carlstadt worry 
you over the fictitious sin of celebrating the Supper in one kind. We 
have a Savior who saves from real sin. You know all Christians sin. 
The Savior is greater than the sin, and even grievous sin cannot drive 
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us from his love, nor even from salvation if—which is to be understood— 
we repent and believe. Live boldly and faithfully, then, for you and all 
are great sinners, though everybody knows you are a saint. 

This famous passage then, has nothing to do with Luther’s doctrine 
of faith and good works, with the relation of a Christian man to the law 
or to morality, with the doctrine of sanctification—but it is an effort in 
a confidential letter to console and save an aching, anxious heart by an 
exaggerated paradox at the bottom of which was a truth great and 
precious, and the healthful intention and meaning of which was immedi- 
ately perceived by the recipient of the letter, who otherwise would have 
repudiated Luther instantly. You are worrying yourself sick over sins 
fictitious or real. Don’t be a fool, my dear Melanchthon. Of course you 
are a great sinner, as Paul confessed, and every true Christian knows 
himself to be. But remember that God’s grace is greater than all our 
sins, and it is real grace for real sins. 

What was Luther’s attitude toward a careless Christian who thinks 
he can sin that grace may abound, who feels no drawing to a holy life, 
is an entirely different matter and one on which I could quote passages 
which place Luther in an entirely different light from that expressed by 
the sharp condemnation by Catholic and Anglican commentators of the 
epistle of August 1, 1521. 

Another passage which has greatly damaged Luther’s reputation in 
the house of his enemies occurs in De captivitate babylonica, 1520. I quote 
from the translation of Buchheim, in Wace and Buchheim, Luther’s 
Primary Works (London and Philadelphia, 1885), p. 184.7 


We see then how rich a Christian or baptized man is; since, even if he 
would, he cannot lose his salvation by any sins, however great, unless he refuses 
to believe, for no sins whatever can condemn him, but unbelief alone. All 
other sins, if faith in the Divine promise made to the baptized man stands firm 
or is restored, are swallowed up in a moment through that same faith; yea, 
through the truth of God, because he cannot deny himself if thou confess him, 
and cleave believing to his promise. Whereas contrition and confession of 
sins, and satisfaction for sins, and every effort that can be devised by men, will 
desert thee at thy need, and will make thee more miserable than ever, if thou 
forgettest this divine truth and puffest thyself up with such things as these. 
For whatever work is wrought apart from faith in the truth of God is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 


It is evident that this passage may be innocent if it means one thing, 
or it may be vicious if it means another. To find what it really does 
mean, we must consult the context. What is Luther talking about? 


*See Luthers Werke, ed. Clemen (Bonn, 1912), i, 461. 
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What does the whole section teach? It occurs in the section on baptism, 
and is part of a discussion of how to retain the favor of God for sins com- 
mitted after baptism. Luther and his opponents both agreed that no 
sin committted by a baptized man would necessarily damn him. The 
startling proposition that no sins can condemn the baptized man, except 
unbelief, was equally received by the Roman church, but the church 
interpreted belief and unbelief in a way different from Luther. The 
church said that the mortal sins you have committed after baptism will 
condemn you unless you have faith, meaning unless you return to the 
church, confess your sins to the priest, receive absolution, and do the 
necessary works of satisfaction. Luther said that the sins a bap- 
tized man commits after baptism will condemn him, unless he has faith, 
meaning unless he return with a true and living faith to his Savior, to 
the promise given him in baptism. Luther says in the context, speaking 
of the true method of receiving grace after baptism, that the true method 
is to go back and take hold of the divine promise. He who believes and 
is baptized, shall be saved. “This promise is to be infinitely preferred to 
the whole display of works, vows, religious orders, and whatever has 
been introduced by the invention of man; on this promise depends our 
whole salvation, and we must take heed to exercise faith in it. Unless 
this faith exists and is applied, baptism profits us nothing; nay, it is 
hurtful to us.” But this doctrine that a sinner is restored, not by the 
works of the church, but by faith in the original promise of God, “ought 
to have been studiously inculcated in the people by preaching.” ‘Men 
ought to have been continually reminded of their baptism; faith ought 
to have been called forth and nourished.” ‘Thus when we rise out of our 
sins” —not when we keep in our sins and go on sinning, but—‘‘ when we 
rise out of our sins and exercise penitence we are simply reverting to the 
efficacy of baptism and to faith in it, whence we had fallen; and return 
to the promise then made to us, but which we had abandoned through 
our sins.” What can be plainer than this? The man sinned and lost 
his faith, lost his hold on the promise. But let him return to faith, and 
he will return to righteousness. For he goes on: “Thus it will be of no 
little profit to a penitent first to recall to mind his baptism, and to remem- 
ber with confidence that divine promise which he had deserted; rejoicing 
that still he is in a fortress of safety, in that he has been baptized; and 
detesting his own wicked ingratitude in having fallen away from the 
faith and truth of baptism.” Now if this is all true—and Luther 
believed it to be true both from the Scripture and his own experience— 
then he feels justified in the conclusion: ‘How rich a Christian or bap- 
tized man is, since even if he would he cannot lose his salvation by any 
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sins however great, unless he refuse to believe, for no sins whatever can 
condemn him but unbelief alone. All other sins, if faith in the divine 
promise stand firm or is restored, are swallowed up in a moment through 
that same faith.” It is evident from the context that Luther does not 
mean to say that mortal sins committed by a Christian do not bring him 
into condemnation, for his whole thought presupposes it; but he means 
that those sins cannot finally condemn him unless they are the expression 
of a deliberate rejection of God. If he has not lost his faith in God, he 
will “return,” “rise out of his sins” and receive free forgiveness. His 
sins are “swallowed up” by God’s mercy through faith. The promise 
remains whether the Christian commits sins or not. But it will avail for 
him only if he returns with living faith. But Luther distinctly allows 
that if he does not return he will perish in his sins. “It is a pernicious 
error,” he says in the context, “to suppose that the virtue of baptism 
has been brought to an end by sin, and that this ship has been dashed to 
pieces [that is, the ship of God’s peace offered to us in baptism, especially 
the promise, Believe and be baptized, and thou shalt be saved]. The 
ship remains all solid and indestructible, and can never be broken up 
into different planks. In it, we all are conveyed who are carried to 
the port of salvation, since it is the truth of God giving promises in the 
sacraments. What certainly does happen is that many rashly leap out 
of the ship into the sea and perish; these are they who abandon faith in 
the promise and rush headlong into sin. But the ship itself abides, and 
passes on safely in its course; and any man who by the peace of God 
returns to the ship will be borne on to life, not on a plank, but on the 
solid ship itself. Such a man is he who returns by faith to the fixed and 
abiding promises of God.” 

In fact the situation was simply this: The church had placed her- 
self between the sinner and salvation, and said: For the mortal sins you 
have committed after baptism you must make satisfaction to us. You 
have forfeited salvation. Do penance, give alms, make satisfaction in 
this and that way. Luther cries out to the church: That man has not 
forfeited salvation, if he will return in faith to God. He need have no 
care for your penances or satisfactions. Believe and be baptized, and 
thou shalt be saved. He has been baptized, now let him come back to 
faith. And faith with Luther was an active thing, the spring of a new 
and regenerate life, which could not co-exist with mortal sin; though he 
and all the Reformers had a vivid sense of sin in believers. 

JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER 

Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Mapison, N.J. 
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THE WELLHAUSEN VOLUME’ 


The seventieth birthday of Julius Wellhausen was marked by the 
presentation of this volume of essays by his friends and pupils. The con- 
tributors are twenty-two in number, representing Germany, England 
(both Oxford and Cambridge), Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, France, 
and our own country. Smend and Driver, who had promised to take 
part, were called out of this life before they had completed their essays. 
The names of the contributors are all well known to biblical scholars and 
the volume is striking evidence of the predominance of the Wellhausen 
point of view in the Old Testament science of today. 

The variety of subjects in a volume of this kind makes it difficult 
to give an adequate idea of its contents within small compass. The 
matters treated are mostly within the Old Testament department. But 
Albrecht edits a mediaeval Jewish poem; Bevan discusses the tradition 
of Mohammed’s night ride to heaven; Frankenberg treats of a topic in 
comparative grammar, and Gray investigates the proper names in the 
Aramaic papyri from Elephantine. The conclusion of the book is made 
by a list of Wellhausen’s publications. Including book notices these are 
235 in number, and a glance at the list shows how influential many of 
them have been and still are. 

Two of the articles deal with lexicography, one by Buhl on the stem 

5 or vy", the other by Ludwig KGéhler on the defects of the Hebrew 
lexicons. The latter gives a specimen of what a lexicon article ought 
to be and will command general approval, though the lexicon-makers 
may think the ideal beyond their reach. In text criticism we have 
Bertholet’s notes on Deutero-Isaiah, and the elaborate reconstruction of 
the Song of Deborah by Haupt. This author thinks that Deborah was 
the name of a town rather than of a woman. His notes on the poem 
display the wealth of learning to which we are accustomed in works 
from him. 


* Studien zur semitischen Philologie und Religionsgeschichte Julius Wellhausen sum 
siebzigsten Geburtstag am 17. Mai 1914 gewidmet von Freunden und Schiilern, und in ihrem 
Auftrag herausgegeben von Karl Marti. Mit dem Bildnis von J. Wellhausen. Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1914. Pp. xii+388. Large octavo. The book forms Beiheft 27 of the 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. Unbound. M. 18. 
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Literary criticism is represented by Budde’s article on the Book of 
Amos. He argues acutely that Amos 7:10-17 is only a fragment from 
a more extended history of Amos’ career. Its original once stood at the 
opening of the book. Excised when the book was incorporated with 
the rest of the Twelve, a part of it was rescued by an editor and inserted 
where we now find it. Cornill resumes his discussion with Sellin at two 
points. One is Gen. 49:10f., and maintains his ground against the 
assertion that vs. 11 refers to the Messiah. The other is the Yahwistic 
Decalogue (Exod., chap. 34) which he thinks easily arranges itself in 
five pairs of commands. Guthe’s contribution on “Sign and Prediction 
in Isa. 7:14-17”’ stands on the border-line between literary criticism and 
Old Testament theology. Contrary to exegetical tradition, he holds that 
Immanuel was not intended to encourage the people, but rather the 
reverse: “Though the young woman who bears a son [in the near future] 
may call his name Immanuel, yet the boy must eat milk and honey [the 
product of a land given over to pasture] until he becomes able to refuse 
the evil and choose the good.” 

Elhorst examines afresh the Israelite mourning customs and is not 
satisfied that they can be wholly derived from worship of the manes 
or dread of the ghosts. He thinks that gods of the underworld (who 
are in fact demons of death) were in popular belief associated with the 
spirits of the dead. For this he is able to cite abundant parallels in other 
religions. Von Gall traces the title of “King” as applied to Yahweh 
and finds it to be Canaanite in origin. The Canaanite cities had kings, 
as we know, long before Israel adopted the monarchy. To them it was 
natural to designate the tutelary deity as king—Melkarth of Tyre is the 
familiar example. It is not improbable, therefore, that the Jebusite 
divinity who was displaced by Yahweh (Zedek may have been his 
proper name) was called King of Jerusalem and that his title passed to 
his successor. Lods presents us with an ingenious theory concerning 
the Angel of Yahweh who appears in some of the early narratives as the 
mysterious double of Yahweh himself. He finds the explanation of the 
puzzling phenomenon in the well-known belief in the external soul. The 
demonstration is not quite convincing, but the article is extremely sug- 
gestive. Marti, besides editing the volume and compiling the index, 
presents us with an article on some passages in Zechariah. Steuernagel 
discusses the divine name “ Yahweh God of Israel,”’ of which he finds 
traces in early documents. Rahlfs contributes the bibliography of 
Wellhausen’s works. 
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This notice gives a very imperfect idea of the richness of the volume. 
No Old Testament scholar can safely neglect it. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York, N.Y. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS 


Those of us whose “helps” for the study of the Psalms included 
only Perowne, Franz Delitzsch, and Hupfeld congratulate younger 
scholars on the literature at their command. Within the last fifteen 
years we have received the commentaries of Baethgen, Duhm, and 
Briggs, the translations of Gunkel, Kautzsch, and Staerk, and a number 
of monographs on special topics. Now comes Professor Kittel with an 
extended commentary, including a new translation.' The series of 
which it is a part is apparently intended to present a somewhat conserv- 
ative view of the Old Testament and to form a counterpart to Zahn’s 
Commentary on the New Testament. 

Professor Kittel is well known to biblical scholars in this country, 
and it will sufficiently characterize the present work to say that it dis- 
plays the author’s usual careful scholarship and cautious judgment. His 
plan is, after an introduction treating of the composition of the Psalter, 
to give a translation of each psalm with brief critical notes and to follow 
it with a somewhat extended exposition of the thought of the writer. 
The only question which the reviewer is inclined to raise is whether there 
is not too much matter. A good deal of what is here said ought to be 
obvious to the student; homiletical material has no place in a com- 
mentary; in a book of devotion there is no need of the critical remarks. 
However, the publisher probably knows his constituency, and it may be 
a little ungracious to complain that we have too much of a good thing. 

The mediating position of the author is indicated in the preface, 
where he says that neither the late date assigned the Psalter by one 
scholar (evidently Duhm) nor the resolution of the pious emotions of the 
Psalmists into feelings of the community which characterizes another 


t Die Psalmen iibersetzt und erklart. Von D. Rudolf Kittel, Professor der Theologie 
in Leipzig. Erste und zweite Auflage. Leipzig: A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1914. The book forms Band XIII of the Kommentar zum Alien Testament, 
herausgegeben von Professor D. Ernst Sellin. Pp. lx+522, royal 8vo. Unbound, 
M. 12; bound, M. 14. 
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(Baethgen) seems to him to advance the true understanding of the book. 
But that he is far from being a tenacious defender of tradition is evident 
from his whole treatise. Although he quotes with disapproval Well- 
hausen’s dictum: “It is no longer a question how many psalms are pre- 
exilic, but the question is whether any are pre-exilic,” yet he admits that 
the bulk of the book is postexilic. He does not think that Ps. 18 (long 
obstinately asserted by conservative scholars to be Davidic) is of early 
date, and he has no hesitation in dating some of the compositions in the 
Maccabean period. On the other hand he argues from Babylonian 
and Egyptian parallels that religious lyrics were used in the public 
worship in Israel from very early times. The possibility cannot be 
denied, but the scattered hints in the earlier literature do not warrant 
us in supposing either that the music to which David danced so excitedly 
was composed to express the calm and elevated sentiments of our Psalter 
or that the songs at the sanctuaries which Amos denounced were such 
as the Jewish church canonized in this book. 

Professor Kittel uses commendable freedom in his treatment of the 
text. Almost every psalm shows emendations based either on the 
ancient versions or on conjecture. If he shows less originality than 
Duhm—less boldness, some would say—this will hardly be imputed as 
a fault. In cases where the text is hopelessly corrupt he does not hesi- 
tate to confess the fact. The amount of emendation is considerably 
more than is given in his edition of the Hebrew Bible. Conjectural 
emendation is confessedly a matter of taste, and not all the corrections 
here made will command general approval. For example, the enig- 
matical "2 pws of Ps. 2:12 is made into "5372 ‘Ip ws (the 15°53 being 
taken from vs.11). Butis there any other instance in the Old Testament 
where men kiss Yahweh’s feet ? 

The author has no hesitation in dividing some of the Psalms between 
two writers, though rather curiously he does not think that Pss. 9 and 
ro are one composition. He follows others in making Ps. 19 two separate 
lyrics, finds two in Ps. 27 and also in Ps. 127. As a matter of course he 
unites Pss. 42 and 43 in one. The Royal Psalm (20) he dates in the 
time of the Deuteronomic movement, that is, between Hezekiah and 
Josiah. The messianic reference of Ps. 72 is not admitted, and the poem 
is supposed to be a coronation ode of Josiah. In Ps. 2 “the messianic 
must be united with the historical exposition,” which I understand to 
mean that the primary reference is to a king of Judah (Josiah probably), 
but with a secondary prophetic or typical meaning under the surface. 
The date of Ps. 110 is supposed to be the time when the priestly preroga- 
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tives of the king were contested by the hierarchy—say during the reign 
of Uzziah. How precarious such a hypothesis is I need hardly point out. 

Particular topics of interest are discussed in excursus scattered 
through the book, one on alphabetic psalms, one on the frequent protesta- 
tions of innocence, one on the eschatological psalms, which includes those 
generally classed as messianic, one on the opposition of parties, and 
others. An appendix contains an extended exposition of the doctrine 
of retribution in the Psalter, and prints im extenso Babylonian and 
Egyptian parallels. 

In spite of its too great diffuseness the book is likely to be useful to 
students and pastors. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York, N.Y. 


RECENT BOOKS ON JESUS 


The latest works dealing with Jesus are either new editions of already 
well-known books or discussions of some special topic connected with his 
career and teaching. The third edition of Wernle’s compact and excel- 
lent brochure on the sources of information for a study of the life of Jesus' 
is an unaltered reproduction of the previous edition. Heitmiiller’s 
Jesus? is an expansion of the same author’s article “Jesus Christus”’ in 
the third volume of the encyclopaedia Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. The larger works of Schweitzer? and Weinel are also well 
known, though the latter now appears for the first time in an English 
translation.‘ 

As compared with the previous edition, Schweitzer’s book contains 
two hundred and forty additional pages. - The first sixteen chapters of the 
earlier work are reproduced without any important alterations. Chap. 
xvii, treating ‘‘ Aramidisches, Rabbinisches, Buddhistisches,” has received 
extensive additions. Chap. xviii has been slightly expanded by refer- 
ences to M. Friedlander and to psychiatric studies regarding Jesus. 


* Die Quellen des Lebens Jesu. Von Paul Wernle. 3. Aufl. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1913. 76 pages. M. 0.80. 

2 Jesus. Von W. Heitmiiller. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1913. vii+184 pages. M. 2. 

3 Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung. Von Albert Schweitzer. Zweite, neu 
bearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage des Werkes “Von Reimarus zu Wrede.” Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1913. xii+659 pages. M. 13.60. 

4 Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After. By Heinrich Weinel and Alban G. 
Widgery. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1914. x+458 pages. 
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Chap. xix has been broken up and enlarged to form three chapters, 
though in substance their content is the same as before. Then follow 
three wholly new chapters: “The Latest Criticism of Jesus’ Historicity’’; 
“Discussions about Jesus’ Historicity”; and “1907-1912.”” The con- 
cluding section is former chap. xx expanded from six to twelve pages. 
Schweitzer’s method and point of view are the same as before, conse- 
quently the value of his new volume lies mainly in the three new chapters 
which summarize the literature—more particularly German works— 
relating to Jesus and the Gospels appearing between the years 1906 and 
1912. 

Schweitzer has also issued separately a monograph dealing with the 
question of Jesus’ sanity.‘ Attention is devoted mainly to the writings 
of De Loosten, Hirsch, and Binet-Sanglé, who accuse Jesus of mental 
derangement in one form or another. A statement of the position of 
the alienists is followed by a criticism of their method and results. 
Schweitzer is confident that Jesus, though holding to an emphatically 
eschatological and apocalyptic interpretation of his own messiahship, 
cannot be charged with suffering from any mental disorder. 

The volume by Weinel and Widgery is essentially an English render- 
ing of the former’s well-known Jesus im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, to 
which the translator has added an Introduction and several paragraphs 
treating more fully the writings of English, American, French, and 
Italian scholars. While the book is a survey of opinion upon the life 
of Jesus, it is a work of a distinctly different type from Schweitzer’s. 
It is much less full in statistical matters, and the points selected for 
emphasis are quite different. Weinel has no sympathy with Schweitzer’s 
representation of Jesus as an apocalyptic visionary. On the contrary, 
Jesus was “a prophet, inspired with love for his race, and with anger 
against its seducers; he was not a man occupied with speculations con- 
cerning an approaching end. To fail to recognize what in him was the 
first, the inspiring, the really creative, is to look at things upside down” 
(p. 104). Accordingly less stress is laid upon Jesus’ own consciousness, 
and more attention is given to the position which various types of 
thinking have taken with respect to Jesus’ significance for the religion 
of mankind. Although the discussion aims to present Jesus as a histor- 
ical figure rather than as an object of theological speculation, the writers 
are not so much interested in the details of his life as in the significance 
of his religious personality. This is estimated in terms of modern 


t Die psychiatrische Beurteilung Jesu: Darstellung und Kritik. Von Albert 
Schweitzer. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1913. viit+46 pages. M. 1.50. 
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Ritschlianism, which gives us the so-called “liberal” Jesus who “speaks 
as ‘the last and highest’ and is the guide of ages and peoples to God”’ 
(p. 360). 

Heitmiiller’s book contains, first, the reprint of his encyclopaedia 
article dealing with the purely historical question of what can be known 
about Jesus on the basis of critical research, and, secondly, an address on 
“Jesus of Nazareth and the Way to God,” delivered at the seventeenth 
session of the Swiss Christian Students’ Conference, March 11, 1913. A 
few weeks later (April 5), at a meeting of the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies, the president of the Consistory of Cassel, which includes 
Marburg (where Heitmiiller is a teacher) under its jurisdiction, read 
some sentences from Heitmiiller’s article and alleged that the Marburg 
professor’s statements were so radical as to make him almost liable to 
trial for blasphemy. Heitmiiller defends himself by placing before the 
public in this more easily accessible form the full text of his article and 
his address to the Swiss students. There is nothing startlingly novel 
in either part of his book. The dictionary article has been generally 
recognized as an excellent summary of critical results from the stand- 
point of historical research as represented by the “liberal” school. The 
problem of Jesus’ significance for faith is also treated in the usual way. 
It is Jesus’ own personal religion phrased in terms of communion with 
the Father that is said to make him supremely helpful as an aid to men 
in their search after God. 

Another book which may be mentioned in this connection is Martin’s 
Life of Jesus.* It is, however, more truly an estimate of Jesus than a 
“life.” It is popular in character, having originally been prepared as a 
series of addresses for the New York Society for Ethical Culture. The 
author is familiar with the general results of critical study upon the 
Gospels. While accepting these results he is not an iconoclast, but 
aims at a constructive estimate of Jesus’ worth in terms of a strictly 
ethical evaluation. 

Some slight discussion still revolves about the question of Jesus’ 
historicity. The most extended recent treatment of this subject is by 
Conybeare.? This, however, is not a comprehensive discussion of the 
whole problem, but a trenchant criticism of the views of the three 


* The Life of Jesus in the Light of Higher Criticism. By Alfred W. Martin. New 
York: Appleton, 1913. vii+280 pages. $1.50. 

2 The Historical Christ: or, An Investigation of the Views of Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
Dr. A. Drews, and Professor W. B. Smith. By Fred C. Conybeare. Chicago: Open 
Court, 1914. xi+235 pages. 
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persons mentioned in the title. He deals most unmercifully with their 
vagaries, subjecting their contentions to scientific criticism and not 
infrequently holding them up to ridicule. The author merely aims to 
show that his opponents have not proved their case, and he concludes that 
their hypothesis “offends every principle of philology, of comparative 
mythology, and of textual criticism; it bristles with difficulties; and, if 
no better demonstration of it can be offered, it deserves to be summarily 
dismissed” (p. 223). 

The pamphlets of Klostermann' and Hammer’ need only a passing 
notice. The former is a statement and criticism of the views of Kalthoff, 
Jensen, and Drews. Hammer is a Jewish writer who defends Jesus’ 
existence, but would reconstruct the history of his career to read very 
differently from the accounts given in the Gospels. He was really the 
Samaritan instigator of sedition mentioned by Josephus, Antiquities, 
XVIII, iv, 1. The Romans suppressed the disturbance by putting the 
leader to death, but the Jews had no part in the proceedings. Hammer’s 
reconstruction is too purely hypothetical to have any scientific value. 

The eschatology of Jesus is newly treated in a volume by Jackson.3 
After some introductory remarks, recent opinion as to the sources of 
information for the life of Jesus is summarized. Adopting as a working 
basis the so-called two-document theory, the author proceeds to expound 
the content of Jesus’ eschatological teaching. Jesus is found to have 
interpreted his mission in terms of the apocalyptic hope, identifying 
himself with the Son of Man to come upon the clouds in glory. But 
Jesus also had a “spiritual” conception of his mission; he believed 
himself to stand in a filial relation to God which was unique in degree 
and probably also unique in kind. The author next examines the 
eschatological teaching of the Old Testament, of the Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture, and of Judaism in Jesus’ day. These teachings are then compared 
with Jesus’ ideas. He is found to agree with his contemporaries in advo- 
cating the notion of the apocalyptic Son of Man, but he differed from 
them in identifying himself with this Son of Man and in his teaching that 
the Messiah was to suffer. The discussion closes with three brief chap- 


t Die neuesten Angriffe auf die Geschichtlichkeit Jesu. Von E. Klostermann. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1912. 52 pages. M. 1.40. 

2 Traktat vom Samaritanermessias: Studien zur Frage der Existenz und Abstammung 
Jesu. Von Heinrich Hammer. Bonn: Georgi, 1913. oz pages. M. 2.50. 

3 The Eschatology of Jesus. By H. Latimer Jackson. New York: Macmillan, 
1913. xix+378 pages. $1.50. 
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ters treating the person of Jesus, “husk and kernel” in his eschatological 
teaching, and the eschatological survivals in the creeds. The book is not 
so much a contribution to the solution of the main problems as it is a 
summary and reassertion of views held by the representatives of the 
“both-and” school, as Schweitzer terms it. The crucial question as to 
the influence exerted upon our gospel records by the evolution in eschato- 
logical thinking among the early interpreters of Jesus is scarcely recog- 
nized. 

The miracles of Jesus are the subject of a work by Davies.’ In the 
first part the data are assembled. In the second part the materials are 
interpreted to show that the evidence in support of the miracles “‘is 
sufficient to justify the belief that they happened, speaking generally, 
as recorded” (p. 234). 

Of the two recent books on the parables of Jesus, Browne’s? may be 
termed critical and Murray’s' homiletical. The latter is a series of 
sermonettes on various parables, classified under five main topics: 
“Grace in the Individual Life”; “Pharisaism the Foe”; ‘“ Fellowship 
with God the Ideal”; “The Course of the Kingdom”; “Discipline and 
Judgment.” Perhaps the most important phase of Browne’s discussion 
is his criticism of Jiilicher’s distinction between parable and allegory. 
Jiilicher, it will be remembered, affirmed that Jesus used parables but 
not allegories, and that his aim always was to clarify rather than to 
obscure his teaching. Consequently allegorical explanations which have 
been attached to such parables as that of the Tares, or statements that he 
used parables to hide his teaching (e.g., Mark 4:11 ff.), come from the 
early church and not from Jesus. Browne rejects both of these positions, 
in the first place asserting that Jesus did employ allegory, and, secondly, 
interpreting the language of passages like Mark 4:11 ff. in a way to take 
out of them altogether the notion of hidden teaching. The interpreta- 
tion, particularly on the second point, is very doubtful and approaches 
dangerously near to special pleading. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


t The Miracles of Jesus: A Study of the Evidence. By E.O. Davies. New York: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1913. .xi-+-240 pages. $1.25. 


2 The Parables of the Gospels in the Light of Modern Criticism. By Laurence E, 
Browne. Cambridge: University Press, 1913. vi+o1 pages. 2s. 6d. 

3 Jesus and His Parables. By George Murray. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1914. 
vili+305 pages. 4s. 6d. 
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SACRAMENTALISM AND MYSTICISM IN EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 


Two recent books—one by W. M. Groton,’ dean of the Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, and the 
other by W. F. Cobb,’ rector of St. Ethelburga’s in the City of London— 
deal with certain features of early Christianity in the light of the religious 
status of the contemporary Greco-Roman world. The former dis- 
cusses mainly the sacramental phases of the new religion, while the latter 
is chiefly concerned with its mystical basis. 

Groton’s main topics are the primitive cult meal, the Gnostic 
eucharist, the eucharistic rite in the mystery-religions, the eucharist— 
pagan and Christian, the eucharist in the New Testament, and the 
eucharist in the primitive church. In contrast with Ciemen and others 
who deny that sacramentalism occupied any large place within the ear- 
liest Christianity, Groton finds it prominently present from the start. 
Nor was it introduced from the pagan cults. The mystery-religions, 
so he thinks, had no influential existence in the first century A.D., and 
when they did come into contact with Christianity its sacramental fea- 
tures preserved their own distinctiveness. Ultimately they go back to 
Jesus himself; they were passed on to Paul by the primitive church, and 
were perpetuated by the expanding church of the apostolic age. While 
the Roman church is admitted to have overstressed sacraments, 
Protestantism is thought to have gravely erred in emphasizing so pre- 
eminently the individualistic side of religion—‘ when all recognize that 
the sacramental side of religion is as essential to its complete efficacy as 
the individualistic, the hope of Church unity will be bright.”” The author 
looks for the realization of his hope in a purified Romanism, which with 
the advancing light of knowledge is nowadays rapidly sloughing off the 
elements of paganism which it absorbed in post-apostolic times. As 
this process nears completion Catholicism becomes once more compre- 
hensive in fact as well as in theory and the term Protestantism will no 
longer be needed (p. 197). The book throughout is conspicuously 
lacking in scientific historical method. 

For Cobb, mystical experience is the essential thing in religion— 
this is life, while doctrinal postulates and ecclesiastical rites are form. He 
does not wish to reject the form but to make it effective by translating 

t The Christian Eucharist and the Pagan Cults. By W. M. Groton. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. xiii+203 pages. $1.20. 

2 Mysticism and the Creed. By W. F. Cobb. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
xxxi+559 pages. $3.00. 
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it into terms of the individual’s inner experience. From this stand- 
point he proceeds to estimate the Apostles’ Creed: “At the back of this 
creed and of every creed, at the back of every utterance in the Bible, 
at the back of all philosophies, and of all religious practices, there reposes 
a revelation given at first-hand to him who in the last analysis is respon- 
sible for the creed or parable or philosophy or ceremony” (pp. 41 f.). 
But the essence of the “revelation” is the experience, of which the form 
may be a very imperfect or, indeed, a wholly inadequate, expression. 

Each article of the Apostles’ Creed is taken up in turn and inter- 
preted from this point of view. We may illustrate the procedure from 
the treatment of the “Third Article”—the Virgin-birth. The author 
rejects at the start all notion of miracle in the traditional sense of the 
term. Nobody “with a tincture of modern thought” can any longer 
believe in the miraculous; the law of causality “rules without exception 
in the whole field of our experience” (p. vii). Hence the significance of 
the Virgin-birth is not to be sought in any supposed occurrence of the 
event, but in the mystic experiential fact which the story of the Virgin- 
birth symbolizes. The “experiential fact”—even though there never 
was any corresponding historic event, nor could it have had any truly 
religious significance had such an event occurred—is widely attested in 
the stories of divine parentage and Virgin-births among pagans. There 
is, we are told, a pervasive type of religious experience which is truly 
symbolized by these narratives, that experience being the supernatural 
birth of the individual within the inner realm of mystical reality. But 
the Christian experience is not on a perfect level with that of the pagan— 
“‘what in others was a guess, or a foregleam, was in Christianity true” 
(p. 145). This does not mean “true” in the sense of being historic fact, 
but ideal mystical experience. Hence “conceived by the Holy Ghost” 
is only another way of saying that he who is in the kingdom of heaven— 
and Jesus pre-eminently—has been born from above; and this is a Virgin- 
birth, since “no one can be born from above who does not come with 
a virgin soul, virgin in the sense of being pure from all self-seeking, at 
least in desire, and not in the sense of never having tasted of the for- 
bidden fruit” (pp. 150 f.). 

In this way the author thinks he can give us the original meaning of 
the various articles of the Apostles’ Creed; this furnishes him the key to 
the numerous similarities which he recognizes between early Christianity 
and contemporary pagan faiths; he also finds here not only the true 
significance of the Apostles’ Creed but of other doctrines, as well as the 
ordinances of the church; and this line of reasoning gives, he thinks, a 
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sure basis for condemning those who propose to abandon past doctrines 
or forms as no longer valid. For example, we are told that “the thought- 
ful mind will view the relegation of the symbol of the Mother and Child 
to obscurity or contumely as a blunder of the first magnitude on the part 
of the Protestant world” (p. 153). This is the inevitable conclusion, the 
author affirms, “if there is any solid ground in Reality” for his inter- 
pretation. But that is just the point at which his readers will feel 
doubtful. He has taken a wholly uncritical attitude toward the prob- 
lems of the psychology of religious experience; by a process of liberal 
allegorizing he has read into the thinking of the first-century Christians 
ideas entirely foreign to their age; and he has affirmed the universality 
of a type of religious experience and thinking which is by no means 
universal. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIGGS’S THEOLOGICAL SYMBOLICS 


Dr. Briggs’s volume,’ which is introduced by a model preface from the 
pen of President F rancis Brown, appeared shortly after the author’s 
death, but had the benefit of his final corrections. It is one of three 
volumes produced by the same active brain in recent years in interpreta- 
tion of the doctrinal differences and agreements of Christendom, the 
other two being Christian Unity (1909) and Fundamental Christian 
Faith (1913). The Theological Symbolics, the product of prolonged 
studies, is divided into three parts of almost equal length, Fundamental, 
Particular, and Comparative Symbolics. The first takes up the three 
creeds of the early church and the Chalcedonian statement. In the 
second part the author treats the symbolic definitions of the church dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the confessional statements since the outbreak 
of the Reformation in western Christendom, “‘in their origin and history,” 
as separate entities. The third part, Comparative Symbolics, sets forth 
the doctrinal differences in western Christendom. 

In general, it is to be said that Dr. Briggs’s wide sweep over the 
symbolic field is that of the thoroughly informed expert; his treasures of 
learning are evident; his introduction of details imparts life to the dis- 
cussion; his independence of judgment is everywhere apparent. If the 
standpoint is that of Catholic Christianity, with some leaning toward 


* Theological Symbolics. By Charles A. Briggs. New York: Scribner, 1914. 429 
pages. $2.50. 
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un-Protestant opinion, the author’s judgment of Luther deserves to be 
taken in its full meaning as one who “passed through an experience 
almost identical to that of St. Paul, and understood the apostle better 
than any other before him except Augustine, and explained Paul’s teach- 
ing as the great transforming power of the sixteenth century” (p. 157). 

On the other hand, from the standpoint of method, the volume is 
unsatisfactory because it does not fairly and sufficiently state the 
opposing views, Roman Catholic and Protestant. Protestant positions 
suffer misrepresentation by failure to present the statements of the 
Augsburg and other Protestant symbols adequately and with their 
biblical background; while the Roman positions suffer misrepresenta- 
tion because of a reduction of their distinctive differentiation through 
failure to give full force to the language in which they are officially stated 
and through the omission of the implications usually, if not always, 
associated with these positions by Catholic authorities. The result is 
that the Protestant positions at cardinal points appear weak and the 
Roman Catholic positions more reasonable and biblical than in the 
opinion of the Protestant world they have seemed to be. It is fair to 
remember that Dr. Briggs’s purpose is more than historical and critical. 
It has distinctly in view the reunion of Christendom, and the work con- 
cludes with a summary bearing on that end. It is irenic and practical. 
It is fair also to state that Dr. Briggs claims to follow the “best authori- 
ties” in interpreting the Roman Catholic symbols. But I fail to find 
what writers he refers to, and it is notable that there is not even a single 
mention of Bellarmine’s name or his great work on the pages of this 
volume. Such omission it is difficult to understand unless it be that Dr. 
Briggs discards as un-Catholic the sharp discriminations of that eminent 
controversial writer. The volume is dedicated to Father Gennochi, 
of Rome, “beloved friend and fellow-servant in Jesus Christ,” and con- 
tains a number of references to conversations with Pius X and Roman 
ecclesiastics on the very subject of church unity. Whether Dr. Briggs 
allowed his interpretation of historic symbols and the statement of their 
contents to be unduly though unconsciously influenced by this irenic 
Christian purpose it is not for me to say. 

In justifying these strictures, it is necessary only to make use of the 
treatment of Comparative Symbolics. In discussing the ministry, the 
author says: “It is not true that all Christians are equally priests so as 
to dispense with a ministering official priesthood . . . . the battle of 
the Reformation was not a battle against the priesthood of the ministry. 
. . . . Luther was careful enough, when he said that all Christians are 
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truly of the spiritual estate, also to say that there is no difference among 
them ‘save of office only’” (pp. 256f.). It is made to seem as if the 
Protestant confessions did not give up the idea of an official priesthood. 
This, if I understand it (leaving out of account the Book of Common 
Prayer), was the very thing they did give up, a priesthood involving 
the mediatorial character of the ministry as a sacerdotium. They held 
on to official ministry, and Luther’s modifying clause, as quoted by Dr. 
Briggs, was fully elaborated by him in his later writings as setting aside 
the sacerdotal function in the sense in which it is defined by the mediaeval 
church. 

The difference in regard to the eucharistic presence is represented 
“‘as due more to philosophical opinion as to the nature of substance and 
body than to biblical teaching and experimental use of the sacrament 
in which all agree in all essential matters” (pp. 288 f.). As I understand 
it, this is misstating historic fact. The biblical teaching and the obser- 
vation of experience were the controlling factors in the anti-transsub- 
stantiation views of the Reformers. The doctrine of the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body was consequential and not a basis of their doctrine. In 
the treatment of the eucharist as a sacrifice (pp. 294 f.), the difference of 
view is declared to be a strife of words. The statement is made that the 
Catholic position is not “that it is a repetition of the death of Christ as 
a sacrifice, as the Reformers believed.” And yet the Tridentine symbol 
expressly declares the mass a true though unbloody sacrifice, “really 
offered up” and “truly propitiatory,” and those denying that “priests 
do offer up Christ’s own body and blood” are anathematized.' It is 
incredible that the Reformers did not know what they were talking 
about and the difference between the mediaeval and Tridentine ideas and 
the commemorative idea (not the Zwinglian only). 

The first decree of the Vatican Council bearing on the Catholic faith 
is declared, after Dr. Briggs has made qualifications of his own (pp. 227 f.), 
to be such that “no Protestant can make any valid objection to the 
decree.”” Yet the decree expressly reasserts the authority of tradition as 
co-ordinate with Scripture and the authority of the “ancient Latin 
edition of the Vulgate,” and it denies the right of the individual to inter- 
pret Scripture “contrary to the true sense held by Holy Mother Church 
and to the unanimous consent of the Fathers.’”? These requirements are 
of the essence of the decree and when the text is read in its entirety one 
gets the opposite impression from that which Dr. Briggs’s interpretation 
gives. 


t Schaff, Creeds, II, 179, 184. 2 Ibid., 240 ff. 
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The second Vatican decree concerns the dogma of papal infallibility, 
and the volume professes to give its meaning “according to the best 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church, oral and written”’ (pp. 230 ff.). 
Protestants and Old Catholics have “overshot the mark” because of 
failure to take into consideration the limitations put upon the infallible 
function, and a list of these limitations is given. Suppose this list is 
justified as it stands, Dr. Briggs’s statement that the case of Pope 
Honorius I is not pertinent as an argument against papal infallibility 
should surely be supported. To Hefele and Déllinger, who took the 
contrary view, the thing, we are told, was “‘more of an academic than a 
vital question.” Most strange that Déllinger and other learned Catholic 
professors of Germany submitted to being cut off from the church, which 
they had defended all their lives, for an academic formulation! In 
setting aside by one stroke of the pen the crucial case of Honorius, the 
old historical facts are withheld from the reader—Honorius’ heretication 
by the Sixth (Ecumenical Council and the oaths of mediaeval popes 
condemning his heresy. The statement is also made that no other pope 
has been a heretic. Therefore, as many of the incumbents of the sees of 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Alexandria have been heretics, the “pre- 
sumption is that Jesus’ words to Peter have been fulfilled: ‘I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not.’” The point is not that an author 
writing on Comparative Symbolics should not make a statement in favor 
of papal infallibility, but that the reader has the right to expect some 
adequate statement of the other side, other interpretation of the Lord’s 
words if there be any, and some consideration of the historic anti-papal 
declarations supposedly at the basis of symbolical statements down to 
the Westminster Confession, and of Protestant critics since 1870. 

Fresh doubt is thrown upon the exact meaning of papal infallibility 
by Dr. Briggs’s assurance that “Protestant scholars make a great mistake 
in regarding Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors (1854) as symbolical.” The 
assertion is based upon “the authority of the best Roman theologians 
and canonists and of Pius X himself” (pp. 14, 226). It would certainly 
be most helpful to the church historian and also, I should think, to the 
faithful Catholic, if popes henceforth would label each of their deliver- 
ances as fallible or infallible. And it would save a great deal more 
trouble if a commission were appointed by the pope to look up the 
greater papal deliverances of the past and catalogue them as infallible 
and fallible, such for example as Innocent III’s establishment of the 
papal Inquisition and Sixtus IV’s sanction of the Spanish Inquisition, 
Clement V’s deliverances multiplying the wood of the cross and com- 
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manding angels to release certain souls from purgatory, Pius V’s blast 
against Elizabeth, Boniface’ Unam sanctam making it “altogether 
necessary to salvation that every soul be subject to the pope,” and Leo 
XIII’s rehabilitation of I John 5:7 as genuine. Such a list, had it been 
made before Pastor wrote, would have saved that good historian the 
pains he is at to reconcile Innocent VIII’s bull against witches with the 
dogma of 1870. As for that troublesome recent pronouncement of the 
orders of the Church of England as invalid, Dr. Briggs says “as Pius X 
said to me, it cannot be classed as infallible and symbolical” (p. 234). 
Leo XIII did not issue the decree hastily or unadvisedly. In fact the 
matter had been up for well-nigh four hundred years. Pius X now puts 
us at sea again. After all, the English orders may be apostolical and 
far better than our poor Presbyterian orders, not only in degree but in 
primal quality. But whatever may be the truth, it is most confusing 
to be assured that on matters so important as the sacred ministry, and 
after a prolonged examination has been made, a pope—no less a one than 
Leo XIII—should make a mistake. One might well suppose that, in a 
matter that involves the very life of the church—for ecclesia est in epis- 
copo—and the validity of all sacramental exercises, except perhaps 
baptism, the pope would assuredly be infallible, if anywhere. But 
Pius X, it would seem, says not. This means the revival of the hope that 
some pope yet to come will positively declare English orders valid and so 
legitimize all the ministerial acts of four hundred years more or less, since 
Latimer and Ridley were burnt at Oxford. 

But the confusion is made still worse by the suggestion that not only 
Leo XIII’s deliverances may be set aside but also the deliverances of 
Pius X himself. Pius’ encyclical against Modernism is certainly suffi- 
ciently long and deliberate, but Dr. Briggs tells us: “This encyclical and 
syllabus cannot be regarded as any more symbolical and infallible than 
those of Pius [IX which Pius X himself declared not to be infallible” 
(p. 234). This is unfortunate for all syllabi. It is also confusing in 
regard to Pius X, for not only does he infallibly declare his revered prede- 
cessor’s syllabus not infallible but he is in danger of having his own 
elaborate syllabus declared not infallible. A syllabus is, at least, an 
important declaration, for Pius X in accordance with his syllabus dis- 
charged the destructive blasts of pontifical authority against Schnitzer 
and other representatives of Modernism. The worst of it all is that 
some future pontiff may take it into his head to declare both Dr. Briggs 
and Pius X mistaken and put them—if we may say so reverently—into 
the company of the rest of us mortal men. 
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In sections of less importance, as those on the invocation of saints 
and the veneration of relics, on indulgences and perfection (pp. 305, 308, 
319, 335), the author follows the same method of not giving the Protes- 
tant positions a chance to be heard before the bar of Scripture or history 
or reason while a judgment leaning in the direction of the Roman 
Catholic position seems to be expressed. When the reader is left with 
the impression that the Bible favors supererogatory merit (p. 326), he 
has not been put in possession of the evidence, and when he is told that 
the doctrine of attrition as defined by the Council of Trent is “just” he 
should read what Harnack says, though too brusquely, about that 
doctrine. 

The weakness of this volume is, as I have been trying to say, one of 
method, and not one of scholarship or high purpose or sincerity of 
conviction. To become an authority in Comparative Symbolics it will 
have to be supplemented, for, where there is to be a just comparison, 
there must be a clear and adequate presentation of both sides. As 
with other attempts of Dr. Briggs’s pen to promote Christian unity, so 
this one will do good service. It proceeds from a heart beating with 
longings for the coming of Christ’s kingdom. And there is something 
saddening in the author’s concluding summary (p. 411) that his study of 
Christian Symbolics seemed to show the impossibility of bringing about 
the reunion of Christendom “so far as faith is concerned,” or as we might 
say, doctrine. And further, Dr. Briggs says, the difficulty will be found 
to be increased by a study of Christian institutions. His final hope is 
that the ultimate solution may be in a “supreme jurisdiction on the 
basis of the fundamental faith and institutions of the church”’ (p. 412). 
We honor the suggestion, but we think that such a realization, if it were 
possible, is not at all necessary to the freest and fullest advance of 
Christ’s kingdom. To many of us, human jurisdiction—or church 
government, if you please—is of altogether subordinate importance; 
unless indeed Christ in Matt. 16:18 made Peter his vicegerent on earth 
and appointed also that Peter’s successors should be vicegerents after 
him. If that is the case, then we must all, in all honesty, throw up our 
hands and yield to the one supreme authority on the earth. But there 
is another way to effect reunion and that is obedience in heart and life 
to Him who by plain apostolic statement is the Head of the church and 
to whom by His own statement all power is given on earth, and who has 
promised to those who receive Him the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The concluding words of this volume by the Christian scholar to whom 
the commonwealth of American Christianity owes so much—words whose 
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origin he did so much to clear up—seem to me to embody far better the 
condition upon which Christian fellowship and co-operation are now so 
widely maintained and are to be increased: in necessariis unitas, in variis 
libertas, in utrisque caritas. 

The tract by Goetz on the Apostles’ Creed" seeks to determine “ with- 
out prepossession” the origin and meaning of the symbol, its reception 
at different periods, and also how far its use today is to be encouraged. 
It is meant for popular enlightenment. It quotes Professor Foster and 
Professor Hoskins but not Dr. McGiffert. The Creed goes back in its 
essential parts to 130, but the last word has not been said. The birth- 
place of the Roman form was Lyons, or more particularly Vienne. The 
original clause on Mary’s conception contained not a syllable about the 
miraculous physical birth. The immediate passage from this clause 
to the clause concerning the passion under Pilate is due to the Pauline 
gospel. The use of the Creed should be optional, facultativ. Baum- 
garten is commended for saying that “the blackest day in modern 
Prussian church history”’ was the day in 1892 when the act was passed 
enforcing its use in the Prussian service. The use, so the author says, is 
optional in many of the German-Protestant churches of North America, 
and he concludes that “in matters of religion the blessing of freedom is 
greater than the gain arising from compulsion.” The compulsory use of 
the Creed at confirmation and in the church service is a question over 
which the Germans have been doing a good deal of fighting. It would 
seem that the discussion would encourage the growth of the free-church 
principle. 

Davip S. SCHAFF 

THE WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MODERN THOUGHT 


Apologetics in these days is the object of very opposite judgments. 
On the one hand it is claimed by men like Harnack and McGiffert that 
systematic theology should be transmuted into apologetics, since the 
latter represents the sum and substance of the theologian’s task today. 
On the other hand it is contended that in the reorganization of theology 
apologetics drops out. We need, it is said, a science of the Christian 
faith, and we need a philosophy of religion, but these two subjects cover 


t Das apostolische Glaubensbekenninis. Von Pfarrer Goetz. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1913. 64 pages. M.0.50. 
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the ground and render apologetics a supernumerary. But by whatever 
name it may be called, the relation between Christian faith and modern 
thought is a subject of lively present interest, which is constantly calling 
forth fresh treatments, and in these treatments the apologetic motive 
is apt to be present in some degree. 

It is interesting to note how severely the apologetic motive is held 
in check by Professor Stange’ of Géttingen in the introductory part of 
his discussion of Christianity and the modern view of the world, inas- 
much as this author must be ranked as one of the most important repre- 
sentatives of the new scientific positive tendency in Germany. The 
immediate theme of this introductory part is “the problem of religion,” 
and for the treatment of this problem Stange gets his basis, as might 
be expected of him were he not of the “positive” school, in Kant. He 
defends an epistemological interpretation of religion as over against that 
which the history of religion furnishes. But he emphasizes that we are 
to go to Kant for guidance, not about religion, but only about the 
science of religion. Moreover, he does not make use of Kant after the 
manner of the Ritschlians, but rather in the reverse way. Instead of 
pointing out a great gulf between science in general and the interpreta- 
tion of religion, he emphasizes the close relation between the two. His 
motive for this course is that he finds the antithesis between Christianity 
and the modern view of the world to be sharp already—so sharp that 
the existence of Christianity is threatened. But this sharp antithesis 
is by no means necessary. It grows out of the fact that we have allowed 
the special processes of natural science to determine our sense of reality, 
instead of letting it be determined by experience in its wholeness. Both 
the interpretation of Christianity through the history of religion and 
the emphasis upon the contrast between the theoretical and the practical 
reason foster this situation. 

But how does Stange find support in Kant for a different procedure ? 
Kant leads us to see (1) that religion is a unique type of experience; 
(2) that it is accompanied by a unique type of certainty; and that in 
the critical method we have a standard well adapted for estimating reli- 
gion’sclaimtotruth. This last point, however, can be established only as 
Kant’s thought is extended beyond his own intention, and for accom- 
plishing this Stange makes appeal to Schleiermacher. He finds that 
Schleiermacher’s teaching in regard to the sense of absolute dependence 
has epistemological value. The real meaning of this teaching is that, 


* Christentum und moderne Weltanschauung: I, Das Problem der Religion. Zweite 
Aufl. Von Carl Stange. Leipzig: Deichert, 1913. xx+118 pages. M. 3.50. 
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in connection with our empirical consciousness, it establishes a realm of 
actuality the contents of which cannot be defined by our concept of the 
world. In fact it justifies us in affirming that “the existence of God is 
inseparably linked with the fact of our consciousness in the same way 
as is the existence of the world” (p. 48). 

But Schleiermacher too needs correction. In order to do justice to 
the facts of religion we must add to the feeling of absolute dependence 
the feeling of absolute obligation and the feeling of absolute blessedness. 
And further, though Schleiermacher gave religious experience like value 
with sense experience, yet he derived the religious experience simply 
from the subjective constitution of the individual. This must be 
corrected. 

The final solution of the matter Stange works out in a chapter on 
“the problem of reality.” There are two criteria of reality: immediate 
beholding or intuition (Anschauung), and the unity of self-consciousness. 
Now there is an inner intuition or beholding as well as that of the senses. 
The fact of self-consciousness establishes this. And further, the world 
of sense experience, taken by itself, is incomplete, all attempts to present 
it as a self-explanatory whole having broken down. Completeness of 
experience, therefore, is possible only through the recognition of a super- 
sensible realm. Thus the argument that religious experience presents 
us with objective reality involves three points: the recognition of religion 
as a permanent and integrating factor in experience; the acknowledgment 
of an inner intuition, which gives the element of concreteness essential 
to reality; and the appeal to the need for completeness of experience, 
which gives the final test of reality. 

After this argument Stange proceeds to consider whether in fact the 
intuition of the supersensible is the peculiar characteristic of all religion. 
Considering first the experience of the individual, he points out that 
there are three concepts by which we organize our experience—nature, 
life, and personal being. Taking these concepts as guides Stange finds 
that all religion in its essence is faith in a supersensible power; faith in 
an infinite spirit; faith in an unconditioned will. 

Passing to religion in the life of the race, Stange protests against the 
merely historical estimate of religion, because it is so apt to be simply 
a repetition of the scheme of ideas in the history of culture. Over 
against such an estimate he places his epistemological interpretation. 
This, he insists, renders the application of the idea of evolution to the 
history of religion impossible. We must turn from the cultural factors 
of religion to the consciousness of God as the real substratum of religion. 
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But the historical understanding of religion will be of service, if the idea 
of evolution is abandoned, in the way of presenting to us the differing 
types of religion. These types are to be worked out according to the 
way in which the three essential elements of our consciousness of God— 
supersensible power, infinite spirit, unconditioned will—have related 
themselves in religious history. The most important result of such a 
quest for types will be the recognition of two different sorts of religion: 
one which rests upon the natural organization of human thought, and 
another which rests upon revelation. The latter is the higher type— 
provided only that revelation be tested according to content and not 
according to external form—because it most really leads to completeness 
of experience. But the religion of revelation has found its typical 
embodiment in biblical religion. Hence here sets in the task of 
theology. 

Stange has aimed to show that the relation of the modern view of 
the world to Christianity is by no means necessarily one of skeptical 
indifference, though that is the relation which actually prevails. This 
is indeed a task to which all who are occupied with the philosophy of 
religion should address themselves. Stange has rendered important 
service in pushing this task to the front, and in dealing with it so clearly 
and vigorously. Also, by meeting the comparative religion school and 
the Ritschlians fairly on the level of the scientific method, he has been 
able to make valuable criticism of those points of view. The question 
must be raised, however, whether it should be assumed that any phi- 
losophy of religion which is consistently derived from Kant is brought, 
by that very fact, into true relation with science. In other words, 
should we continue to assume that Kant has given us the final theory 
of scientific knowledge? Does not Kant belong to the history of 
philosophy as much as Leibnitz or Locke? Should our procedure still 
be to start with Kant and then make corrections, rather than to try to 
solve our present philosophical problems in the light of the general 
history of philosophy? But apart from these queries, it should be 
recognized that Stange has given us a treatment of both Kant and 
Schleiermacher which is fresh, ingenious, and suggestive. 

A more serious objection relates to Stange’s veto upon the use of the 
idea of evolution in the history of religion. Why should this idea be 
abandoned to an interpretation which leaves out ethical and spiritual 
forces? Does the present philosophical situation demand this? And 
if this be done, can one possibly remove from the modern view of the 
world “the character of skeptical indifference” toward Christianity ? 
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The suggestion, however, that the idea of evolution must be a part 
of our means of adjusting Christianity to the modern view of the world 
is not meant in the sense of C. Dillmann’s' attempt to show that Chris- 
tianity is the goal of world-evolution. This posthumous volume, “the 
letters of a theological investigator of nature,” was completed in 1899. 
It was composed under the influence both of the speculative philosophy 
and of the dominance of natural science which belong to the last cen- 
tury. The author’s own work is almost wholly of the speculative order. 
The whole world-process is derived from the concept of Being. The 
transition to Becoming is what gives us the right to give to Being the 
name God. The idea of the personality of God has historical value, 
but ultimately it is not applicable. Our personalities fall under the 
head of Becoming and so are not immortal. There is a “geological 
- incarnation of God,” culminating in man, and a psychological incarna- 
tion, culminating in Christ. Christianity, stripped of miracle and tra- 
ditional dogma, is the goal of world-evolution because of the ethical 
perfection and the love of Christ. The book is almost entirely lacking in 
contact with the modern historical interpretation of religion, and so 
misses the most important means for realizing its object. But as the 
work of one who in his youth left the Protestant ministry for the study 
of mathematics and natural science, it is a human document of interest. 

In Garvie’s A pologetics* it is not so much the modern view of the 
world as a whole which receives discussion as it is the series of points of 
issue raised in regard to Christianity by modern movements of thought. 
As a philosophical background the conception of personalism is selected, 
but the questions involved are not much discussed. The book is mainly 
concerned with the several Christian doctrines. In fact, it is a brief 
system of theology written with an apologetic emphasis. 

The religious-historical method is given a certain value, but is charac- 
terized as “ever seeking to deny the uniqueness of Christianity.” Much 
prominence is given to “Christian experience as the basis of Christian 
certainty,” but the effort is made also to recognize “the just rights of 
reason.’ Working on the theory that philosophy must recognize spon- 
taneity in the world-process, Garvie holds not only to the virgin-birth 
and the bodily resurrection of Jesus, but to practically all the New 
Testament miracles. Accepting even the withering of the fig tree, he 


t Das Christentum das Ziel der Weltentwicklung. Briefe eines theologischen Natur- 
forschers. Von C. Dillmann. Tiibingen: Laupp, 1913. 255 pages. M. 6. 


2A Handbook of Christian Apologetics. In the “Studies in Theology” series. 
By A. E. Garvie. New York: Scribner, 1913. xii+241 pages. 75 cents. 
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suspends judgment upon only three miracles—turning water into wine, 
multiplying the loaves, and walking on the water. 

The denial of Jesus’ existence and the eschatological view of his 
teachings are criticized adversely, and also the “anti-supernatural view 
of the person of Jesus” as represented by Harnack. Garvie holds that 
the datum for our thought of Christ is his moral and religious sonship, 
but that this makes necessary a metaphysical explanation of his person. 
But what that metaphysical explanation is remains only vaguely defined. 
It is not the personal pre-existence of Jesus. Perhaps it is most fully 
stated in the tentative question: ‘May not the perfect organic society 
of Father, Son, and Spirit be thought of as the perfect social personality 
of the one God?” (p. 160). For the Fourth Gospel Garvie claims a 
high degree of credibility, but not direct Johannine authorship. 

This handbook is a conscientious, comprehensive survey of the 
special questions in apologetics at the present time. It is too compen- 
dious to make a real contribution to theological thought, and doubtless 
it was written more especially for the non-theological reader. Even 
such a reader may feel at times that, after the statement of contrasting 
positions, he is given the indorsement of one of them or the statement of 
the author’s own position, without a real reasoning-out of the conclusion. 
Nevertheless this little book will be of real service to the non-technical 
reader by putting him abreast of the times on the questions of apolo- 
getics, and by supplying him with well-considered judgments upon them 
from the liberal-conservative point of view. 

C. E. Rolt,! in The World’s Redemption, attempts to adjust the realm 
of brute force and the facts of evil to the theology of the ecclesiastical 
creeds. He repudiates the thought that the omnipotence of God has 
anything to do with brute force. God’s omnipotence is that of love and 
so cannot be coercive. We may, then, attribute to brute force all forms 
of calamity and evil without implicating God. How does the brute 
force get there? It is not eternal, for the Holy Trinity is the Absolute 
Being, outside of whom there is nothing. But love is harmony, and that 
implies discord or evil. God forbids evil instead of permitting it, but 
for that very reason it exists. Evil is “attracted into being” by the 
forbidding of God, and then it must be patiently overcome by suffering 
love working out through the world process. The author sets aside 
certain traditional doctrines and introduces the idea of evolution, but his 
method is too speculative and dogmatic to enable him to contribute 


* The World’s Redemption. By C.E. Rolt. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1913. 336 pages. $2.25 net. 
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toward adjusting Christian faith and modern thought. One, however, 
can sympathize with his resolution to reconstruct the doctrine of provi- 
dence. 

A thoroughly popular type of apologetics has been put out by 
P. Carnegie Simpson’ in The Facts of Life, which forms a kind of sequel 
to his widely read book, The Fact of Christ. On the side of philosophy 
this book gives evidence of the influence of James, Eucken, and Bergson. 
In respect to theological position the author aims to present “the creed 
of experience,” and at the same time he wishes to go beyond Harnack’s 
conception of Christ by carrying that conception a certain way into the 
speculative realm. Just what result the author would arrive at is not 
clear, but apparently he would retain in some manner Paul’s thought of 
the cosmic Christ. 

The problems of mechanism in the universe, of pain, of sin, of the 
future life, and the movements of the working classes and of feminism, 
all come up for brief discussion. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
is “The Claim of Humanism,” in which the author deals with the 
“feeling that there is a larger life to be lived than the Christian.” The 
book is well adapted to help the average serious reader who realizes the 
need, created by modern movements of thought, for thinking through 
afresh the great questions of life and of society. 


EUGENE W. LYMAN 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


THE FUNCTION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


The great extent to which critical and historical studies have been 
carried in the discussion of questions of religion has reacted in a call for 
renewed emphasis on the supreme worth of the inner life of religion 
as a matter of personal experience. The interest in mysticism and 
modernism as expressions of the desire to secure an abiding foundation 
for faith is an evidence that the more “spiritual” side of our human 
life is coming to its own in the work of the thinker. The appearance of 
numerous works on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is to be expected. 

The Holy Spirit of God, by Professor Thomas,’ is written from the 
point of view of a low churchman of the Episcopal church, the work 

t The Facts of Life in Relation to Faith. By P. Carnegie Simpson. New York: 
Doran, 1913. 294 pages. $1.25 net. 


2 The Holy Spirit of God. By W. H. Griffith Thomas. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1913. xiv+303 pages. $1.75. 
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being substantially an exposition of the article of faith on the subject, 
though he views the creeds as “only landmarks, not goals, and not com- 
plete rules of faith.” Critical studies are appreciated, but the author 
shows but little first-hand acquaintance with them. The tone of the 
book is devout and it frequently expresses a yearning for a deepening 
of spiritual life among Christians, but it is at the same time deeply 
tinged with a pessimistic view of present-day Christianity. He says, 
“There does not seem much doubt of the fact that the Church of God 
is not making proper progress. This is the conviction of thoughtful 
men in almost every part of the Christian world. The unconverted 
are not being won, the young people are not being kept, and even the 
children are not being gathered in. The churches of all denominations 
are bewailing loss in the decrease of membership and the decline of con- 
versions. .... It is unutterably sad to see how little influence Churches 
have on the neighborhoods in which they are situated” (pp. 267 f.). 
If it is this situation the author seeks to meet he ought to write a very 
stimulating book to justify publication. His aim in writing is doubtless 
to point out the remedy to the unhappy condition in which he finds 
Christendom. He finds it in a renewed emphasis on the inherited doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit and a recognition of his essential place in the 
work of salvation. ‘The emphasis on the Holy Spirit and on his direct 
relationship to the soul in Christ is the supreme need rather than any 
form of ecclesiastical mediation, which almost inevitably tends to set 
God aside..... The supreme need today is that of the evangelist 
and the prophet. .... We must make the Holy Spirit dominant in 
our life” (pp. 269 ff.). Can the book be counted a factor to this end? 

The range the work attempts to cover is wide. It is divisible into 
three portions: history, theological exposition, and application to present 
conditions. In the first of these there is a very brief study of “The 
Holy Spirit in the Old Testament” (pp. 9-17), a still briefer treatment 
of “The Holy Spirit in the Apocrypha” (pp. 18-22), a more extended 
study of the New Testament works in the order: Paul’s Epistles, Acts, 
the Synoptic Gospels, the Fourth Gospel, other books (pp. 23-74). The 
discussion is disappointingly brief, and, it must be added, superficial. 
Then follow chapters on the Ante-Nicene period, and the period from 
Nicaea to Chalcedon. These periods the author surveys with consider- 
able pleasure, saying, “In spite of much that saddens us as we read 
the story of personal and synodical antipathies, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that all through there was a deep underlying spiritual experi- 
ence of the realities of Divine redemption in the Person of Christ 
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mediated by the Holy Spirit” (p. 90). When one recalls the character 
of those early theological controversies, the influence of political interests 
in them, and the cruel measures by which the decisions were carried out 
it is difficult to understand this commendation. “Chalcedon to the 
Reformation” and “The Reformation” are given six pages each, “The 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” five pages, and “The Nine- 
teenth Century,” six. It need scarcely be said that the historical sketch 
gives but little idea of the inner character of the religious life in Chris- 
tendom in those periods. It resembles a succession of notes such as 
would be used in the lectures of the classroom. The historical study 
also suffers from the want of an insight into the meaning of history. 
Events are viewed as the outcome of formal dispensations, of which he 
thinks there are three, representing the divine program (see, e.g., pp. 48 
and 70). The author does not seem to be able to put himself within a 
spiritual movement and interpret by living through it, as it were, but 
looks upon events as external happenings to be placed in a sort of 
prearranged order. 

In the “theological formulation” of the doctrine, after a brief chapter 
on “The Idea of Theology,” the subject is discussed under the following 
heads: “The Spirit of God,” “The Spirit of Christ,” “The Spirit of 
Truth,” “The Holy Spirit and the Individual,” “The Holy Spirit and 
the Church,” “The Holy Spirit and the World.” The chapter on “The 
Spirit of Truth” reflects the author’s concern to preserve the view that 
the truth which the Spirit gives is doctrine and that the contents of the 
doctrinal truth given are just the truths of the New Testament. Inspira- 
tion comes in for discussion and is described as “a special influence, 
differing not only in degree but in kind from the ordinary spiritual influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit.” The statement is made, “We argue that the 
very dates of the New Testament books are evidences of a special activity 
of the Holy Spirit, and of a limitation of this activity to these dates.” 
The scholastic distinction between inspiration and illumination is re- 
tained and the sweeping statement is made, “Since the New Testa- 
ment times the Holy Spirit has illuminated truth, but has not revealed 
anything new.” 

It is pleasing, on the other hand, to find that the church is carefully 
distinguished from the ecclesiastical organization, and the main stress 
is laid on spiritual grace. But again we are disappointed to find Thomas 
carefully distinguishing the work of the Spirit from the strivings of the 
heathen conscience and all moral work going on in the human race, 
though he says it comes from God, and the confusing statement is made, 
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“Tt is better to connect it with the general work of the Logos than with 
the specific work of the Holy Spirit.” 

It ought to be said, ‘however, to the credit of the author that he never 
loses sight of the reality of a heart-experience which the believing soul 
views confidently as the gracious gift of God the Spirit, and that the 
worth of the Christian life as distinct from the non-Christian is that in 
this he is a participant in the Divine Life that was revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 

The Supreme Need by Professor Denio' is of a different character 
as respects its scope and, partly, its aim. It is non-theological, but 
attempts to bring home to the heart of the average Christian the need of 
mastering the “conditions of power on the spiritual side of our lives as 
well as on the physical side.” There is an attempt to draw a knowledge 
of the law of the Spirit’s working from the New Testament. While we 
may doubt that any definite directions that can be given on this subject 
will avail much, there is no doubt that many people who have no special 
interest in the doctrinal discussions that gather about the question of 
the Spirit of God will gain much encouragement and strength from such 
a wholesome book as this. 


GEORGE Cross 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RocHEsTER, N.Y. 


POPULAR INTERPRETATIONS OF NEW TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE 


The old-fashioned type of biblical commentary is fast losing its hold 
on the interest of the religious teacher. At the same time there is a 
demand for books which shall combine the results of sound scholarship 
with a talent for practical interpretation, suitable for the use of busy 
pastors and for lay teachers of religion who lack technical and specialized 
training. Unfortunately the popular writer is likely to sin against the 
facts of history, and the technical specialist is likely to fail of reaching 
the understanding and the interest of the average mind. 

Dr. Strong’s lectures on the books of the New Testament? are an 
attempt by a vigorous teacher of the older school to interest the layman 


The Supreme Need. By Francis B. Denio. New York: Revell, 1913. 238. 
pages. $1.00. 


2 Popular Lectures on the Books of the New Testament. By Augustus H. Strong. 
Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1914. xxiii+398 pages. $1.00. 
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in the problems and the practical values of New Testament history and 
exegesis. These lectures were delivered to a large Sunday-school class; 
and while they were intended to be popular the author expresses the hope 
that “this has not prevented them from being fairly representative of the 
results of modern scholarship.” A reading of the first two chapters, 
however, immediately reveals the fact that the author’s treatment of the 
New Testament literature is based on a distinctly doctrinal precon- 
ception. The Bible is viewed as a product of divine inspiration in a 
sense which limits the application of human reason to the problems which 
it presents. The New Testament is held to be the final revelation of an 
Absolute Purpose. While there was growth and selection, “the New 
Testament, at least, became one organic whole, through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, which worked in and through these writings and their 
writers.” If the writers worked under human limitations, there are 
nevertheless no imperfections which are inconsistent with perfect truth. 
Naturally, the “results of modern scholarship” must yield the first place 
to these doctrinal preconceptions. On the other hand, the author has 
a homiletical sense which is productive of many fine and stimulating 
interpretations. The details of New Testament introduction and exe- 
gesis are sketched with a vigor of style, a wealth of imagination and 
an enthusiasm of spirit which evidently proved contagious to a large 
group of lay students. ; 

In Niebergall’s Praktische Auslegung we have a different treatment 
of the same subject.t There is an introduction of some length which 
explains the principles by which the author is guided. The purpose is 
to examine the records of the Christian religion contained in the New - 
Testament with the object of finding the factors which may influence the 
religious and moral life of the present generation. The book is written 
mainly for clergymen and for teachers of religion in the schools of Ger- 
many. The biblical writings are viewed in the light of their growth as 
conditioned by the environment in which they originated. They are 
treated, not as the revelation of an Absolute Mind, but as a transcrip- 
tion of man’s life as he stands in the presence of God. The New Testa- 
ment is not considered as an “organic whole” whose unity is the product 
of an inspired logic. It is treated as the product of the religious ex- 
perience of vigorous souls living under the influence of the inspiring 
personality of Jesus; and the bond of its unity is found in the loyalty 
and sincerity of the disciples of the one Master—disciples who discovered 


t Praktische Auslegung des Neuen Testaments. By Friedrich Niebergall. 2. Aufl. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1914. viii+608 pages. M. 13.50. 
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through him a common faith and ideal in a world of perplexing expe- 
riences and struggles. 

Under the guidance of these principles, the author leads the pastor 
and the lay teacher into the study of the New Testament books. In 
the Introduction there is an admirable analysis of the relation of Jesus 
to the faith and the literature created by his spirit. As the waters of the 
ocean are seasoned with salt, so are the records of Christian history and 
experience permeated by the spirit of Jesus. Jesus is to be viewed, 
therefore, both as a figure in history and as the creator of values of 
enduring worth and significance. In conformity with this, the records 
of primitive Christianity have a double aspect, both sides of which must 
be vividly realized in order to avoid, on the one hand, an unhistorical 
radicalism, and, on the other, a hard-and-fast conservatism which begins 
by giving hostages to tradition and ends by losing all hold on actual 
facts. 

In his treatment of the individual books, Niebergall shows a rare 
gift of sensing the concrete situation and making it real to the imagina- 
- tion of the reader. The problems of criticism are not unduly empha- 
sized, but they are squarely faced when occasion requires; and these 
very problems sometimes suggest materials of real homiletical and 
pedagogical value. The exegetical interpretations are exceptionally 
free from threadbare platitudes and moralizings, while they are often 
rich in their suggestions of present-day applications. The book is the 
ripe product of a man who has served both as a successful pastor and a 


distinguished university teacher. 
O. C. HELMING 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


WESTERN SOCIAL IDEALISM INTERPRETED TO THE 
ORIENT 


The Orient has had an oversupply of dogmatic missionaries from 
Christian lands. Christianity, as infallible dogma, has been presented 
to Hindus, Japanese, and Chinese by zealous apostles who have had 
more regard for theological propriety than for anthropology and social 
psychology. And of late years, the whole Christian propaganda in 
heathendom has increasingly felt the pressure for leaders who are more 
sympathetic with the native standpoints. 

Accordingly, a new sort of missionary message to the non-Christian 
world is represented by Dr. Henderson’s lectures in the Far East 
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which are now issued in book form.' In contrast with most teachers 
who have felt called to labor in the oriental field, Dr. Henderson stands 
for the non-dogmatic type of religion which is now linking itself up with 
the new social idealism of the West. He moves out from a center of 
gravity to which, even yet, the modern religious world is not fully 
adjusted. 

The book consists of six lectures outlining western practice in refer- 
ence to dependents, defectives, criminals, public health, education, 
morality, and wage-earners. The main body of the work deals with 
information which is more or less familiar to all who are likely to read 
the present notice, and it calls for no special comment here. The domi- 
nant conception of “social programmes” in these lectures is that of a 
method which undertakes to regulate the details of civilization without 
making organic, or essential, changes in the social system of civilization. 
This, of course, is the position of the new Progressive party, which is 
indorsed by implication in the closing pages of the book, where the 
author speaks as follows: ‘We can easily see what is before us. It is 
not a bloody revolution in which the ‘Have-nots’ will take violent 
possession of the property of the rich; it will be simply and quietly the 
increasing control and direction of corporations, in-the interest of all, by 
the legal representatives of all’ (p. 174). 

This is probably the wisest way of introducing to oriental minds 
the social awakening of the West. Dr. Henderson was aware of the 
character of the audiences to which his lectures were to be addressed. 
He knew that his hearers were to be from the “higher” classes, and that 
an exposition of the more radical sociology of the West would have a 
tendency to close the minds of his auditors. As a piece of pedagogical 
strategy, then, these lectures are to be commended. 

Considered as a piece of information, hostile and unsympathetic 
critics will point out that the book omits from the “programme” cate- 
gory all reference to methods which propose, not to “regulate,” but to 
change the social system of civilization. Thus, the lecturer tells his 
oriental audiences nothing about the vast modern movement of socialism, 
nor the theory of anarchism, nor the rapidly advancing single-tax cause. 
These things are as truly a part of the social program of the West as are 
the more conventional movements dealt with by the book. But the 
treatment of them would undoubtedly be confusing to the oriental, since 


t Social Programmes in the West. Lectures delivered in the Far East by Charles 
Richmond Henderson, Ph.D. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1913. xxviii+ 
184 pages. $1.25. 
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the exposition of radical movements plunges us into regions which the 
eastern mind is not yet prepared to enter. 

Occidental advice to the Orient will for some time, no doubt, be 
taken at a discount in view of the vast martial explosion which has 
rudely interrupted the peaceful progress of all western lands and sent 
its powerful shocks around the world. Non-Christian peoples will now 
be quick to say that after nineteen centuries Christianity is unable to 
control its leading exponents. But in the end, after the smoke of battle 
has cleared away, both Orient and Occident will see that it is dogmatic 
Christianity, and not ethical Christianity, that has failed. The former 
has been tried and found wanting. The latter has not really been tried 
at all. Hence, the war should make Professor Henderson’s lectures 
even more in point than before. And later on, the seed that he has 
sown will help to prepare the Orient for further expositions of western 
social programs. 


Lovis WALLIS 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


A NEW INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


A new volume by Dussaud' is the first of a proposed series, entitled 
a “historic library of religions,” under the editorship of the author and 
Paul Alphandéry. This series is undertaken with the hope of “enlarging 
the basis of the peculiarly historic method in order to attain, through the 
comparison of similar phenomena, a deeper and more complete under- 
standing” of the problems of the subject. This volume has for its pur- 
pose the introduction of the reader to these problems, and is intended, 
not as a solution of them, but to induce independent thought and 
judgment, and the careful observation of the concrete. 

The conclusion to which this “introduction” leads, takes the form 
of an addition to the already multitudinous number of definitions of 
religion, thus: “a religion consists in the organized mass of beliefs and 
practices which are intended to enlarge and perpetuate the ‘life-principle’ 
of the individual, of the group and of the [forces of] nature” (p. 290). 
The whole of the treatise is devoted to the elaboration of this thesis, and 
one might almost call it a Bergsonian interpretation of the rites and 
ceremonies of religion as distinguished from its dogmas. 

The study begins with an examination of Animism, and the several 
explanations of the origin of religion which relates it to this source, among 


t Introduction a Vhistoire des religions. By R. Dussaud. Paris: Leroux, 1914. 
vi+292 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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them those of Spencer, Max Miiller, Tylor, and Frazer are rejected as 
being “insufficient,” for two reasons: first, they refer all cultus either to the 
adoration of God (i.e., the god, with a capital “G’’) or to several gods, 
when in reality there is often no other conception than that of a god, 
and secondly, they content themselves with an abstraction, a vague 
formula which would never call forth (évoguer) the “mechanism” of 
religion (p. 11). No more can the foundation of religion be discovered 
in totemism, for on a theory such as that of Durkheim, that the “totem” 
was originally an “ensign” or mark of social organization, there is no 
explanation of why the moral force which constitutes the clan is conceived 
of under the form of the whole of a species, either animal or vegetable, 
and on a theory such as Frazer’s, which arbitrarily leads him to deny to 
totemism any religious significance, one would be compelled to eliminate 
Buddhism also from the class of religions. None of the theories of 
totemism so far advanced are satisfactory, and it must be looked upon as 
something more than mere “collective impressions” and to have a more 
profound significance than a mere “standard” or symbol (p. 16). 

The third chapter brings forward the conception of the “life- 
principle” (principe de vie) as the most primitive and fundamental con- 
cept in the development of the practices of religion. The theory of 
Durkheim as to the significance of the totem is adopted in so far as it 
holds that there is in the totem a superior force, and this is declared to be 
the spirit of life which the primitive mind conceived of as animating 
all things and living creatures alike, though not in the same degree. The 
interesting suggestion is made that the origin of the idea that this 
superior force was indwelling, both in animals and vegetables, is to be 
found in the fact that man sustains his physical life by eating these 
things (p. 22). As to the disputed relationship between the zodlatry 
of Egypt and totemism, the opinion is advanced that while the animal 
worship of Egypt had its origin, like totemism, in this conception of a 
universal vital principle, the worship of animals by the Egyptians was 
not totemistic. In summing up his theory of a “life-principle” the 
author says: “It is in reaching out beyond reality that human thought 
has led man on in the way of progress. Thus religion has been simply 
one of the ways by which man has sought, not only to live, but to increase 
his resources of energy, his possibilities (potentiel).’’ 

The god-idea is discussed under the two headings, “Gods and 
Nature” and “Group Gods,” and its development is traced from the 
simplest animistic idea of a vital force dwelling in certain places or certain 
elements, to the concept of God as the “ God of the whole earth.” In 
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the numerous examples of coalescence of nature gods with group gods, 
or the syncretistic union of several group gods, we are warned against 
the error of referring all the diverse elements of the combination to one 
explanation (p. 70). As an example of discrimination, the author con- 
siders the God of the Hebrews as originally the Kenite’s tutelar deity, 
introduced to Israel by Moses, but he thinks the “incommunicable 
name” a mere jeu de mot (p. 82, note), and traces the universal sover- 
eignty of Jehovah to the influence of Persian ideas, brought in through 
the “second Isaiah.” The “life-principle” is found to persist in the idea 
of St. Paul, who, however, makes the Christian God to be the God of the 
particular group of the faithful (p. 85; cf. Col. 3:4 ff.). 

In the discussion of material representations of the spirits of nature 
and the gods, we are reminded that because the source of the power of a 
fetish is often ignored, we are not forced to conclude that we have nothing 
but a mere abstraction (p. 88), and here again the application of the 
theory of “life-principle” is made with telling effect. There is nothing 
worthy of special notice in the explanation of the “sanctuary and its 
organization,” unless it be the rejection of Frazer’s theory that all religion 
comes from the practice of magic, and the espousal of the counter theory 
that priesthood has developed from the paternal right of pontifex domi- 
ciliae. The subsequent restrictions upon the exercise of the office of 
priesthood are related to tabu, but are all intended to conserve the “life- 
principle” of the community as a whole. Robertson Smith is com- 
mended for his dictum that “one life animates the god and all things 
[étres] dwelling in the sanctuary” (p. 112; cf. Religion of the Semites, 
2d ed., p. 159). 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution of the book is the dis- 
cussion of sacrifice, which takes up two chapters. The essential feature 
of all sacrifice is found in the idea of blood-bond, and the theory of “life- 
principle” is combined with this fundamental concept of primitive man 
to explain the rite of sacrificial offerings of all sorts. The argument is 
largely founded on the observations of Father Jaussen, as set forth in 
his work, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab. The earlier theory of 
Robertson Smith (0). cit.) that “communion” is the “essence”’ of sacri- 
fice, and the more recent one of Hubert and Maus that “ a sacrifice is a 
religious act which, by the consecration of a victim, modifies the condi- 
tion of the offerer or of the things in which he is interested”’ (p. 119) are 
both deemed inadequate, but significant, and they are combined with the 
“life-principle”’ explanation as to why sacrifice is considered efficacious. 
The upshot of the argument is that the union of the offerer with the 
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recipient of the offering, through the medium of the blood which is shed, 
and in which is symbolized that life which is common to both, is the 
essence of sacrifice, or rather its underlying concept and principle. This 
theory is not limited to bloody sacrifices alone, but also underlies all 
forms of offering, the “‘first-fruits” being offered to the source of their 
peculiar existence, and acting, by a sort of purification, to prevent the 
evils which would surely result to the individual or the group if this 
ceremony were omitted. Other unbloody sacrifices serve either as a 
“substitute” for the more correct animal victim or are conceived of, as 
in the case of fetishes and material representations of the gods, as being 
animated by their own “life-principle.” 

Enough has been said to show the method of the author and the 
thoroughgoing way in which his theory is applied, and further detail 
would be superfluous. The work contains also a consideration of prayer, 
of the cult of the dead, of initiations, fétes, ritual prohibitions, myth and 
dogma, and the development of moral notions, all of which are related 
to the thesis which underlies the work. We may close this fragmentary 
summary with the caution which the author gives to those who would 
always insist that the cult is anterior to the myth, that it is a question of 
the kind of myth. Many myths arise from the desire for an explanation 
of customs, the reason for which is no longer clear, but there are frequent 
cases in which the cult has developed from a myth, particularly when 
there is commemoration of certain events which have become marvel- 
ous (p. 271). 

A. W. Cook 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


KittEt, GERHARD. Die Oden Salomo’s: iiberarbeitet oder einheitlich? (Bei- 

triage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten Testament.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914. 

180 pages. M.5; bound, M. 6. 

A son of the veteran Old Testament scholar at Leipzig presents his maiden effort 
to the scholarly world. Two recent works, J. Rendel Harris, Odes and Psalms of 
Solomon from the Syriac Version (1909), and J. Labourt and P. Batiffol, Les odes de 
Solomon (1911), with some minor treatises were available for his service. The 
numerous articles and other treatises on the Odes of Solomon during the last five 
years have discussed nearly every phase of the problems which have been raised. 
Kittel confines his attention exclusively to the general historical order of the odes. 
This is his problem. The first part handles the style of these documents with some 
considerable acumen. With his specifications of the style he plunges into the second 
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part and deals with various theories of interpolation which advocates have fallen 
back on to defend their interpretations of the odes. Each ode is examined in its 
numerical order, with the chief suggestions of writers as to the interpretations 
which are found therein. The author’s conclusions are almost wholly in favor of 
the unity of each ode, an original oneness of each of them throughout the whole 
collection. 

The treatment throughout is scholarly, comprehensive, and clear, with only a 
hint now and then that the author is not widely experienced as a writer. This will 
cure itself in time. 


ScHwaaB, Emit. Historische Einfiihrung in das Achizehngebet. (Beitrige zur 
Férderung christlicher Theologie, 17. Jahrgang, 5. Heft.) Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1913. 169 pages. M. 3.60. 


When Titus took Jerusalem in 70 A.D. he almost stamped out ritual Jewish 
worship as carried on in the temple. Very soon thereafter there arose in synagogue 
worship a special prayer, used both in public and private worship, which was regarded 
as a kind of substitute for the offering which had already passed out of existence. This 
prayer (A>aM) was called the eighteenth prayer. How much more enlightening it 
would have been for the lay reader if the author had printed this prayer in full at the 
opening of his discussion! But he analyzes the elements of the prayer, treats its 


_ origin, development, and place in the service of today. Many instructive and interest- 


ing facts are recited as to its prime importance in Jewish worship in general. 


Beer, G., AND HoLtzMann, O. Die Mischna-Text. Uebersetzung und aus- 

fithrliche Erklirung. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1914. 

The indefatigable editors who are giving us the Mishna in a new and attractive 
edition are making rapid headway. Each successive part reveals the thoroughness 
guaranteed by the name and reputation of the individual authors who are doing the 
real work. Three new parts are now in hand, which are somewhat uneven in value, 
but still important each in its own sphere. 

Kil’ajim (Verbotene Mischgattungen), by Karl Albrecht, is the fourth Traktat of 
I. Seder. Zeraim. The basis of this special Mishna is Deut. 22:9-11: “Thou shalt 
not sow thy vineyard with two kinds of seed, lest the whole fruit be forfeited, the seed 
which thou hast sown and the increase of thy vineyard. Thou shalt not plow with an 
ox and an ass together. Thou shalt not wear a mingled stuff, wool and linen together.” 

The Hebrew text of this Traktat was built up on Lowe’s Codex Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library Add. 470. 1; Codex Hamburg 18, and Strack’s Codex Hebr. Bible 
Monacensis 95, besides some use of some of the older and first printed texts. Five 
pages of important textual variants appear in an appendix. 

The whole work is divided into three parts: (1) against mixing of seeds, (2) against 
mixing of draught animals, (3) against wearing garments of mixed materials. The 
first occupies three times the space of both of the others together. The author 
rallies to his support in his exposition rabbinical Arabic and Syriac lore and with 
good effect. While quoting ancient authors he is fully abreast of the times in his use of 
the latest investigations of rabbinical and Arabic authors. 

Rosch ha-schana (Neujahr), by Paul Fiebig, is the eighth Trakiat of II. Seder. 
Moéd. The Hebrew text is based on several of the most ancient editions, including 
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Bomberg’s (1520-23); on the three modern texts named above under Kil’ajim, and 
also on the Berlin MSS folio and quarto 567; Codex Kaufman in Budapest; and the 
Munich MS 140. Twelve solid pages of variants between the MSS are given in the 
Appendix. 

To understand the later customs of this feast the author begins his discussion by 
gathering up the references and hints to the feast of the new moon in pre-exilic times, 
employing even the most recent discussions in the Babylonian field. In exilic and post- 
exilic times down to 500 B.c., and in Hellenistic times down to about 100 B.c. there are 
specific descriptions of this feast. Especially full is the discussion of the feast at the 
time of Christ, 100 B.c. to 100 A.D. Josephus, Philo, and others in that period render 
their contributions to the better understanding of the significance of this celebration. 
About three-fifths of the Trakiat is given over toa tracing of the history of the New- 
Year feast from the first to the present. 

The treatment of the Traktat proper is eminently sane and comprehensive, employ- 
ing both ancient and modern sources, and giving the reader a dependable commentary. 

Horajot (Entscheidungen), by Walter Windfuhr, is the tenth Traktat of IV. Seder. 
Neziqin. This less important section of the Mishna is based on Lowe’s Cambridge 
MS, Strack’s Munich MS No. 95, Goldschmidt’s Der babylonische Talmud, Vol. VII, 
and a Bibliotheque Nationale Heb. MS No. 1337. Less than two pages of variants 
are found at the end of the volume. 

This is a theologico-juristical document which deals with erroneous decisions or 
judgments and their makers, connected in thought with Lev., chap. 4. The com- 
mentary is quite linguistic, as it deals with the etymological treatment of words with 
very meager use of other cognates, and often rather scanty remarks. The real fact 
is that little attention has been given this section by other writers. The author had 
to fall back on his own available resources in his exposition. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Monnter, Henri. La mission historique de Jésus. 2d ed. Paris: Fisch- 

bacher, 1914. xxxix+ 381 pages. Fr. 5. 

After an introduction dealing with the question of the sources the writer treats 
his subject under four main topics, setting forth the character and activity of Jesus as 
“the Man,” Revealer, Savior, and Redeemer. The characteristic title for Jesus is 
found in “the Man,” the term commonly rendered “Son of Man.” This term is 
said to denote or imply the pre-existence and the future transcendent Messiahship 
of Jesus. It follows that the kingdom is future and apocalyptic, though it may be 
said to be present in the person of Jesus. Redemption is through the voluntary death 
of Jesus, a death in which by sympathetic identification of himself with the people 
Jesus carried the full burden of the sins of men. The main value of Jesus for today is 
the religious value, in that he meets the universal and permanent need for redemption. 
The method of the book is described as the historical method, combining criticism 
and intuition. Perhaps intuition and traditional interpretation have had too 
much influence on the criticism. But critical details are presented with great fulness 
in the notes, which contain abundant references to the literature on points under 
discussion. 
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DOCTRINAL 


WERNLE, Paut. LEvangelisches Christentum in der Gegenwart. Three lectures. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1914. 118 pages. M. 2.50. 

The three addresses collected in this little volume were designed for popular 
audiences, and are written in fresh and striking style. The first, entitled “Christentum 
und Entwicklungsgedanke,”’ is more griindlich in character, setting forth with admirable 
frankness and clearness the perplexities introduced into theology by the change 
from the catastrophic to the evolutionary method of interpreting cosmic happenings. 
Eventually Wernle raises the question whether everything is not so relativized by the 
evolutionary conception that we must forego the idea of absoluteness in connection 
with any historical reality. He is not willing to admit this concerning Jesus; but he 
interprets absoluteness here in terms of the inexhaustible religious and moral content 
of that which Jesus reveals. In the second address, entitled ‘‘Was haben wir heute an 
der Reformation ?” Wernle emphasizes the wholesomeness of the ethical interpretation 
of religion which found expression in Luther’s teachings, and the close connection of 
religion with the revelation in the historical Jesus. Both of these ideals seem to him 
especially needed to counteract certain vague and emotional tendencies in modernism. 
The third address, which is distinctly popular in content, sets forth the various his- 
torical interpretations of the Sermon on the Mount, and asks whether it represents a 
practicable program. In recent developments of social and moral ideals, Wernle sees 
a growing recognition of the moral demand to reorganize society so as to put into 
practice the ideals of Jesus. The volume is a very interesting expression of enthusiastic 
modernist faith. 


Atuier, R., et al. Morale religieuse et morale laique. Legons faites a l école 

des hautes études sociales. Paris: Alcan, 1914. 271 pages. Fr. 6. 

This volume contains some of the lectures given in a series at the Ecole des 
hautes études sociales in 1911-12. The series was intended to furnish a platform from 
which both religious and non-religious men could expound ethical problems, in the 
hope of defining more closely some of the differences between the religious and the 
secular points of view. But, as was inevitable, the personal equation entered so largely 
into each lecture that no sharp distinctions emerged. Belot, who is the main defender 
of “lay” morals, has no difficulty in showing that the actual content of moral ideas 
grows out of human experience. He objects to the “extraneous” norms and explana- 
tions which religion furnishes. But Allier as easily shows that religious interpretations 
develop out of human experience, and, properly regarded, are no more extraneous than 
are moral ideals. It becomes evident that if religious interpretations are admitted to 
be empirical developments, the chief objections of the “free-thinker” either disappear 
or lose much of their force. Besides the two lectures to which reference has been 
made, suggestive popular expositions are furnished by Eug. Ehrhardt on “The Notions 
of Good and of Duty from the Religious Point of View,” by W. Monod on “ Resigna- 
tion,” by G. Cantecor on “Suicide,” by Pastor Wagner on “Chastity,” and by Th. 
Ruyssen on “Temperance.” 


Fucus, Emit. Monismus. (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, V. Reihe, 
10-11. Heft.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1913. 80 pages. M. 1. 
The vigor with which the Monistenbund in Germany is pushing its propaganda 
renders this exposition by Pastor Fuchs timely and welcome. After a brief account of 
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Haeckel’s philosophy, the bulk of the volume is devoted to Ostwald, the present leader 
of the monistic movement. A few pages in conclusion are devoted to Arthur Drews. 
The purpose of the series to which this volume belongs is to interpret problems from the 
point of view of liberalism in Christian theology. Unfortunately for the peace of mind 
of the disinterested reader, adverse criticism and polemic are so constantly inter- 
mingled with historical exposition that one feels as if the representatives of Monism were 
hardly allowed a fair chance, in spite of the liberal citations from their works. On the 
whole, however, a sympathetic appreciation of the religious motives in Monism marks 
the book. But the judgment which appears at the end is that in their zeal to be 
“scientific” the leaders of Monism have furnished a very superficial account of the 
great problems of the place and significance of man’s spiritual life in the universe. 


WENDLAND, JOHANNES. Die neue Diesseitsreligion. (Religionsgeschichtliche 

Volksbiicher, V. Reihe, 13. Heft.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1914. 47 pages. 

M. 0.50. 

In this pamphlet Wendland undertakes to set forth in popular form the main 
traits of the emotional, monistic, often rhapsodic, “religion” which finds modern 
expression in so many various forms. He recognizes in it a genuine and praiseworthy 
revival of religious interest. But he criticizes it adversely on various grounds. It isa 
romantic outgrowth of philosophizing, a species of poetic interpretation rather than 
a definite historical religion. It puts the moods of self, the aesthetic aspects of the 
world, the optimism of monistic idealism in the forefront rather than God and God’s 
revelation. Yet in certain respects it is a truthful expression of genuine modern reli- 
gious aspiration. It corrects the morbid pessimism of traditional theology, it gives a 
sense of dignity to humanity, and encourages humanistic endeavor. But it is never- 
theless essentially a secondary development of culture, whereas a religion which abides 
asserts its primary rights over man. 


SHaw, J.M. Christianity as Religion and Life. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 

1914. 99 pages. 5s. 

This little volume contains four lectures delivered on the Pollok Memorial Founda- 
tion in Pine Hill Presbyterian College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. The avowed purpose of 
the lectures is to give reasons for maintaining the truth of the main doctrines in the 
orthodox plan of salvation. The tone and content are distinctly popular, and such 
controverted questions as are raised are summarily dealt with. The book thus repre- 
sents a theological mood rather than a technical contribution. It is agreeably and 
clearly written. 


McDowatt, S. A. Evolution and the Need of Atonement. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1912. xiv+155 pages. 3s. 

Mr. McDowall has made an ambitious, though modest, attempt to restate the 
Anselmic doctrine of atonement for the modern Christian by uniting it with the doctrine 
of evolution. He has followed lines of thought differing considerably from those laid 
down by others who have made the same attempt. Beginning the study of human life 
from the biological aspect he recalls the four essential factors of evolutionary growth— 
variability, heredity, overcrowding, and apparent impossibility of retrogression. Evo- 
lution is described as “adaptation to environment.” Environment includes all factors 
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which can influence the organism. The organism makes a continual effort to reach 
equilibrium with its environment but complicates the task by making as it advances 
fresh conditions for itself and other organisms. This is especially manifest in the 
highest organisms, which never reach stable conditions. Free-will and spirituality 
finally appear and are to be interpreted as the response to a spiritual environment. 
The author finds the force outworking in this evolution to be an inward energy, 
the equivalent of Bergson’s vital impulse, but which he claims to have arrived at inde- 
pendently of Bergson. This vital impulse or divine unrest produces this continued 
responsiveness to environmental conditions. In the highest scale of evolution self- 
consciousness emerges. 

At this point is discovered a constant warfare between two principles which are 
named katabolism and anabolism, the former representing the degradation or dissipation 
of energy and the latter representing the resistance by the creative vital impulse. 
These furnish the basis for pessimism and optimism, respectively. By katabolism 
the individual is conquered, but by anabolism the race is preserved. Hereby, indeter- 
mination, or the negative side of free-will, is reached. This indetermination becomes 
a voluntary striving for self-realization, and so personality or the spiritual man is 
attained. Here is the basis of the possibility of sin—the katabolic tendency may be 
submitted to, and the result of the compromise is death. Man may choose not 
to progress. He may remain unspiritual. The fundamental nature of sin is found in 
the voluntary identification with the forces that rule matter and produce death. In 
this positiveness of the character of sin the author thinks he goes beyond and corrects 
the well-known views of Tennant on sin. Sin is the voluntary misuse of the experience 
of the race in its discovery of the way of improvement. Thus far for the evolutionary 
view of sin. 

When we turn to the other side of the discussion, the relation of atonement to sin, 
we find the author much less suggestive and too intent on preserving an inherited 
doctrine of atonement without doing much to show what atonement is or how it is 
accomplished. A brief review of Christian thought on the subject is given. Moberly, 
Lofthouse, and Hitchcock among recent writers receive special attention. The author 
sees that his great difficulty is to unite the physical and the ethical. The two chapters 
on the consequences of sin and the atonement attempt the task. Sin is inherent in 
the race. Freedom exists in individuals. For the race there are consequences of sin, 
for the individuals, punishment. By rejecting the ideal that is implicit in the miracle 
of life (teleological, vital impulse) the individual falls out of sympathy with God and 
may wander forever from him. The reunion can be only through an act of his own 
will, but through positive evil this is now impossible. The whole race is forever 
alienated. Yet there isa reunion accomplished by Christ. How? The only answer 
we really get is substantially: “The death of Christ is an historic fact: its significance 
is accepted by all Christian peoples: in some manner it reconciles man with God. For 
us this is enough.” In other words, in the end the author falls back on dogma. 
The individual is saved by entering into Christ’s death in a spiritual manner and 
thus accepting the underlying altruism of the universe. In some future state those 
who never heard of Christ may do this. 

The weakness of the second part of the book lies in the failure to rise above the 
metaphysical presuppositions of inherited dogma and face the question of atonement 
in a squarely historical manner. : 
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Fospick, H. E. The Assurance of Immortality. New York: Macmillan, 
1913. 141 pages. $1.00. 

The purpose of this little work on a large subject is not to produce new arguments 
for immortality or to reproduce the old arguments, but it is to assure the practical man 
of the twentieth century, who may feel present realities to be the only certain ones and 
the question of a future life too remote to claim present attention, that it is precisely in 
the assurance of a deathless life before men that the present life obtains its worth and 
seriousness. The work is, of course, popular in its style and method, and admirably 
suited to the needs of busy and earnest men. 

The discussion occupies three chapters. In the first, “The Significance of Immor- 
tality,” the influences which have discouraged this belief, such as the evolutionary 
view of life and the intimacy of the union of the soul with a transient material organism, 
are allowed weight, and the substitutes for personal immortality are given their due. 
The striking sentence, “The race is not immortal if the individuals are not,” gives the 
effectual answer to those who think a devotion to the race may survive the loss of hope 
in the immortality of the individual. 

The second chapter discusses “The Possibility of Immortality.”” The substance 
of the argument is contained in the words, ‘While immortality may not be proved it 
certainly has not been disproved.” The difficulty of conceiving the nature of the con- 
ditions of future life, the mistakes made about it, the lowly origin of the belief, the 
origin of the human mind and its dependence on matter do not inviolate the belief, for 
the difficulty of the opposite view is greater. 

The author is well aware that the argument up to this point carries us no farther 
than to a respectful agnosticism, and in his third chapter attempts to offer “The 
Assurance of Immortality.”” The assurance is a practical necessity for the present 
in order to live a right life. Starting with the scientist’s faith in the rationality of the 
universe, he urges that if the facts of life are to be made intelligible, immortality is to 
be affirmed. The limitless possibilities which inhere in knowledge and character, the 
actual existence of goodness, the testimony of spiritual seers in all ages, support the 
faith in immortality. Its truth is an assumption but it is verified in life. 

The work is especially calculated to assist awakened but troubled young 
people. However, too much attention is given to brilliance and the apologetic side 
and too little effort made to present the positive Christian spiritual basis for the hope 
of immortality. 


Conv, J. R. Vital Problems of Religion. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1914. 
xiv-+ 289 pages. 

The progress of scientific studies in the sphere of religion and especially the 
subjection of Christian tradition to the test of scholastic investigation have opened in 
many quarters a wide chasm between the views upheld in the schools and popular 
beliefs. There is a call for men who combine with a thorough knowledge of present 
theological science an acquaintance and sympathy with the experiences and con- 
victions of the masses of Christian believers and who are thereby qualified to bring 
to the people the best results of scholarship and at the same time strengthen their 
faith. Generally speaking, intelligent, wide-awake pastors are the best fitted for this 
work. It is encouraging to find that in many quarters, particularly of the old countries, 
this is being done. 

Vital Problems of Religion by Rev. J. R. Cohu is an instance of this mediating work. 
The author makes no claims to originality, but at the same time sets forth convictions 
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at which he has arrived by personal study and reflection. In the introductory chap- 
ter he recalls the futile opposition of ecclesiastics to scientific progress in the past and 
holds that the presence of “‘the same reactionary spirit with us today” explains why 
“theology ever lags behind the best thought of its age and is ever in distress.” We 
all must theologize, but we must distinguish between “‘a theology which is the outcome 
of a personal heart-experience” and ‘‘a theology which makes assent to the formulas 
of the fourth and sixteenth centuries the test of a man’s acceptance with God.” The 
distinction between religion and theology is made. “Religion is the outcome of the 
sense of awe in man’s heart, prompting him to be on friendly terms with a power which 
can help or hurt him.” “Theology is the attempt to formulate this heart-experience 
in human language, to express it in words and ideas of the day so that heart may 
speak to heart for mutual edification and instruction.” On the other hand he 
severely condemns the theologians who “slavishly and literally dissect the word- 
pictures of the scriptures” and “have squeezed all life out of them with their minute 
abstract definitions and given us in an Athanasian Creed a series of absolutely 
incomprehensible and debatable doctrinal propositions to be believed on pain of 
damnation.”” They have done the same mystifying work with two natures in Christ. 
At the same time he says, “‘Our quarrel is not with the formulas of the Councils, 
or Reformers, or even with the generation that gave us the Athanasian Creed- 
It is with our church of today for not catching their spirit and doing what these 
strong and good men did, and as bravely as they did it.” Indeed, the author 
thinks that every word of the Nicene Creed as distinguished from later creeds 
may be retained, taking the terms as symbols of truth and not statements of 
scientific fact. 

The “problems” which he discusses are eight: the evolution story, evil, religion 
- and science, personality in man, the freedom of the will, conscience, religion and 
theology, philosophy’s living personal God. The work closes with a projected philo- 
sophic creed in popular language. The following extracts indicate its general charac- 
ter: ‘There is one God Almighty, All-Wise, All-Good, All-Holy; the Source, Life, and 
Goal of all that is; Life of all life, Light of all light, Soul of every soul.” ‘Man is of 
God, in God, for God, Spirit of His spirit, and his soul can find no rest till it rest in 
God.” “Evil is an incident in God’s world. Essential to man’s well-being, evil is 
here only to be got rid of by good. The Fall was akin to a rise. The principle of 
good is inwoven into the very core of the world-order, which is arranged to conquer and 
wipe out evil.” ‘Jesus Christ is Son of Man and Son of God. Essentially one in 
nature with God and Man, Jesus in His own Self realized the at-one-ment of man with 
God.” 

The discussions vary considerably in value, as might be expected. ‘Through 
Nature to Nature’s God” or ‘‘The Evolutionary Story,” “Personality in Man,” 
“Religion and Theology” are of special interest. A single quotation from each will 
serve as a clue to the views presented. ‘The universe is one scheme and Mind is 
the meaning of it.”” “In our own heart, and nowhere else, does God reveal himself to 
us. To know God, look within. Personality is the one gateway through which 
we pass to the knowledge of God and the answer to the sphinx-riddle of existence.” 
‘‘Religion is heart-reason not aware of itself that it is Reason..... A dogma is a 
symbolic interpretation of the inner experience.” 

Cohu does not forget, of course, that he is an Anglican, and perhaps a member of 
another communion will feel that he is thereby hampered, but the fact that a work of 
this character can obtain the imprimatur of an Anglican bishop and its outspoken 
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repudiation of subservience to tradition as well as its hearty indorsement of the radical 
methods of modern research are encouraging to those who hope that ere long the new 
movements of thought will prove themselves to be the true bearers of saving knowledge 
to the coming age. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Parks, LeicHtTon. Moral Leadership. New York: Scribner, 1914: 188 
pages. $1.25. 

This collection of sermons is issued in commemoration of the author’s ten years’ 
service as rector of St. Bartholomew’s in New York City. It gives a good insight 
into the mind of a present-day minister who is facing the problems of a metropolitan 
parish located in a rapidly changing district which is forcing the church to readjust 
its policy. The influence of the environment is reflected in the sermons, which, while 
‘“‘doctrinally sound,” are constrained by the present tendency away from speculative 
to practical theology. 


DorcHESTER, DANIEL, JR. The Sovereign People. New York: Eaton & 

Mains, 1914. 243 pages. $1.00. 

One of many short works in the same category, the book is a popular study of the 
social problem from the religious point of view. Some of the chapter headings are: 
“The Shackles of Plutocracy,” “The New Socialism,” “Rent, the Modern Fate,” 
“Wealth and Welfare.” Of special interest, in view of the great European war, is 
the chapter entitled “How Germany Is Solving Some of Our Social Problems.”” The 
author is sympathetic with the Progressive party, and his point of view quite obviously 
controls the treatment throughout. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


“Zum Begriff des Wunders und der Natur” (Rudolf Paulus in Zeitschrift fir 
Theologie und Kirche, XXIV, Heft 4 (July, 1914] 200-240). 

The past three or four years have witnessed several energetic attempts on the part 
of German scholars to rehabilitate the conception of miracle. Paulus bases his critique 
of the problem mainly on Hunziger’s exposition, pointing out its merits and its defects. 
He finds that Hunziger, like Herrmann, is rightly concerned to discover miraculous 
elements in present religious experience, rather than to debate the question of the his- 
toricity of past marvels, which, in any case, cannot enter into our experience. More- 
over, Hunziger corrects Herrmann’s purely mechanistic conception of “Nature,” 
showing that Nature demands aesthetic and religious interpretation as well as causal 
explanation. But Hunziger relapses finally into the old dualism, instead of keeping 
clearly in mind that we are dealing with functional differences in interpretation of the 
one realm of experience rather than with two “realms” of reality. In conclusion 
Paulus shows that scientific truthfulness admits, indeed, a large element of contingency 
in the actual course of events; but at the same time it insists on a degree of critical 
verification which makes most of the traditional miracles highly improbable. In view 
of this situation, Paulus contends that the word “miracle” is so misleading in conno- 
tation that any attempt to establish miracles leads inevitably to confusion; and he 
suggests that an understanding of the real demands of religion would be furthered by 
adopting less ambiguous terms in theological discussions. 
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